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Anarchists Out There 

| am really glad the FE has published 
and continues to publish articles that 
cover the experiences of people in 
various parts of the world that haven't 
conformed neatly to the dominant nar- 
ratives on the left or the right, or the 
cheerleaders of any government. As 
anarchists, these are the stories we need 
to know about, and often the people 
are the ones we want to be in solidarity 
with, when we know they are there! 

This is why | so appreciate the recent 
articles about the situation in Syria, in- 
cluding most recently in FE Spring 2015 
and Summer 2015, and those about 
anarchists in Cuba, Summer 2015 and 
Winter 2016, as well as those about the 
resistance to the U.S. war on Indochina, 
including the only partly fictionalized 
story of “The Girl Who Would Stop 
Time” in Winter 2016, to mention only 
a few. 

For me, information about lesser 
known histories and visions of freedom 
inspire more thoughts and ideas about 
where we come from and where we 
might go. All such articles fill important 
gaps in knowledge that might help 
strengthen our collective ongoing resis- 
tance to the tyranny in our daily lives. 


Ida Montain 
Philadelphia 


Waiting for FE 

| wait everyday to receive the latest 
copy of the Fifth Estate. | was lucky 
enough to get a back issue, your Escape 
issue, from an anarchist group here 
in North Carolina, the Internation- 
alist Collective. It was Love at first 
sight. 

| have known for many years that 
| am an anarcho-communist, but for 
the exception of the few books | could 
find on the subject, | really thought 
| was alone, and didn’t know there is 
a vibrant community of like-minded 
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people who feel the way | do about the 
state and life in general. 

| wrote a few months ago request- 
ing a free prisoner subscription and 
enclosed a photo of myself so you can 
actually see who you are helping. And, 
| wait! 

The back issue was from 2008, and 
| don't know how often you publish. 


Prisoner [name withheld] 
North Carolina 


FE reply: Although in the early 1970s 
this publication was a weekly tabloid 
newspaper, today we print three times a 
year in its current magazine format. This 
prisoner and others receive subscrip- 
tions through the generosity of our 
readers, but there obvious is a demand 
for more frequent issues. 

Right now, it's a staffing issue since 
the current editorial collective believes 
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that more issues per year would be 
welcome. 

One way to fill the gap is by order- 
ing back issues from Little Black Cart 
(LittleBlackCart.org). Ones such as the 
Escape edition, edited by our departed 
comrade, Don Lacoss, is an excellent 
example of issues which remain relevant 
and interesting. 


Mega-Cities 

Bellamy Fitzpatrick’s article, “Mega- 
Cities: The Fifth Horseman of Arcology,” 
(Fifth Estate, Winter 2016) is a truly 
frightening picture of what a mostly ur- 
ban planet will look like. Huge metropo- 
lises filled with millions of people all 
dependent on centralized grids for food, 
shelter, transportation, and energy. 

The title of Mike Davis’ 2006 book of 
essays, Planet of Slums, says it all. More 
people are now crowded into cities, 
many of them with populations of over 
five million, and with names unknown 
to most of us, than in rural areas. And, in 
which the vast majority of inhabitants 
are threadbare poor. 

The world’s 1,810 billionaires, whose 
combined fortunes total in the trillions, 
have enough wealth to theoretically 
end all poverty. However, that assumes 
a Western production and consumption 
level to improve the lives of the impov- 
erished, but the earth doesn’t have the 
environmental capacity to accommodate 
a planet of consumers. 

That leaves us with a growing world 
population, mostly poor, with a devil's 
choice of leaving them in accelerating 
misery or strain the earth’s resources 
beyond its ability by creating a world of 
stuff to replace one of slums. 

What does this do to our revolution- 
ary vision of a new world based on 
decentralization, face-to-face decision 
making, and light footprint on the earth? 


James DeWitt 
Detroit 
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No Borders! 


o Borders! is an easy slogan to put 

forth, but difficult to achieve since 
the modern world is constructed on 
such divisions. 

We put out the call in general to act 
as a challenge to what exists, and to in- 
vite exploration of projects against all 
borders, as consistent with our vision 
and as a model of the new world we 
want to bring into being. 

‘The articles beginning on Page 12 
take on that process, and, as always, we 
welcome your comments. 

Thanks for the amazing support 
we've received since our 50th anniver- 
sary issue was published in December. 
‘The subscriptions and contributions that 
have been coming in assure our sustain- 
ability, and allow us to concentrate on 
publishing rather than fundraising. 

This issue marked Summer 2016 fol- 
lows our Winter edition so you have not 
missed one. We have received a few mes- 
sages from subscribers that they didn’t 
receive our 50th anniversary edition. If 
so, we will send a replacement copy. 

The exhibit celebrating our 50th an- 
niversary continues at the Detroit His- 
torical Museum until August of this 
year, and there will be a final program 
based around it in July. 

Thank you for being a reader. You can 
also support this publication by holding a 
fundraiser or issue release event, or doing 
distro in your area. Write us for details, 


ifth 
state 
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Anarchy in the 
UK, the Sex Pis- 
tols, the athletic 
shoes...and the 
Credit cardi 


Beginning in the late 
1970s, punk as a form 
of rebellion, along with 
the do-it-yourself ethos, 
engaged many people 
with anarchist and anti- 
authoritarian ideas. 

But, whatever happened to the Sex 
Pistols, one of the punk rock scene’s 
founding groups? 

After playing together for less then 
three years, they broke up in 1978, and 
went their separate ways, twice reform- 
ing for reunion tours including one in 
2007-8. Their earlier affronts to author- 
ity with songs like “Anarchy in the UK,” 
“Pretty Vacant,” and the anti-royalty, 
“God Save the Queen,” made them 
wealthy. 
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Since classic rock bands like Led Zep- 
pelin and Bob Seeger sold their songs 
to sell cars, aging punk rockers are prob- 
ably equally happy to cash in their once 
rebellious stance. 

Among the Sex Pistols off-stage 
money-makers is one marketed by a U.K. 
company, Fragrance and Beauty Lim- 
ited, that released an “authorized” Sex 
Pistols scent in 2010. According to the 
firm, “the fragrance exudes pure energy, 
pared down and pumped up by leather.” 
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§ investment hits the island 


n March 15, our last day in Cuba, my wife and I boarded the 
Hershey Electric Railway in Casablanca, across the harbor from 
Old Havana, for a 57-mile trip to the town of Matanzas. We 
were flying back to Toronto from the airport near that city the 
next morning after eight days on the island. 

The line was built a century ago by the U.S. candy manufacturer to bring sugar 
from the fields to Havana harbor, and is the only remaining train of what was 
once the most developed rail system in Latin America. 

The train is shown in guide books painted a sparkling green and white. 
Though clean and on time, it turned out to be a slow-rolling, rusting rattletrap 
that bounced and shook, jolted and clanked through a four hour trip, longer than 
it took on our flight home. 

Once outside the country’s capital, it was like being transported back to the 
19th century. Men on horseback, oxen plowing fields, and campesinos getting on 
and off the train with sacks of produce, many of who seemed to know one an- 
other—and, no cars to be seen. 

All of this was far from the tsunami of tourism and foreign investment now 
hitting the island, finishing what will certainly be Cuba's complete re-integration 
into the international economy. And, try as the island’s central planners might to 
control the process, it will be on the world market’s terms, not theirs. 

We left Havana just days before U.S. President Obama arrived with his mealy 
mouthed platitudes about democracy and promises of “normalization” of diplo- 
matic relations. And, before the Rolling Stones played for an outdoor audience 
of 1.2 million people on the city’s famed Malecdn coastal roadway. That’s ten 
percent of Cuba’s population! 

We were in Cuba with a tour group that had flown from Toronto to the resort 
city of Varadero, 50 miles from Havana. We boarded a bus for the capital with a 
Cuban guide aboard who quickly announced with great pride that the verdant 
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The halfway stop between 
Havana and Matanzas, Cuba 
onan electric railway built to 
transport sugar for Hershey 
chocolates. 

—photo: P. Werbe 


PETER WERBE 


space adjacent to the beach resorts would 
soon have “a world class golf course.” This 
presaged what we were soon to realize, that 
many parts of the island were being quickly 
redesigned for tourism. 


N A LITTLE MORE THAN A YEAR, the 

island has gone from pariah status (in 

the American view), to a bucket list 
vacation destination with potential tour- 
ists all wanting to visit “before they put in 
the MacDonald’s.” Construction of Golden 
Arches throughout the island are surely 
high in that company’s planning, and a 
thousand other companies see massive eco- 
nomic potential in a population thirsting 
for the stuff of the modern world they've 
been missing. 

Most people considering a Cuba trip 
now are drawn by the romantic notion of a 
nation stuck in the past with its 1950s cars, 
crumbling Spanish colonial architecture, 
rum drinks, salsa music, and jazz. That’s all 
there, but the infrastructure of Havana is 
being overwhelmed by the influx of tourists. 

There aren't enough hotel rooms, prices 
are rising, and what is described in a recent 
Wall Street Journal headline as “The Ameri- 
can Invasion” means that Cuban eyes are 
increasingly aimed at income from tourists 
just as in all other vacation islands, and as it 
was before the 1959 Revolution. 

Everything on the island is ramping 
up to accommodate the influx of tourists. 
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American companies will manage hotels, new ones are be- 
ing built, Havana has become a restaurant destination city, 
and undoubtedly staffs are being lectured on how to give a 
crisp, “Sé, seor!, in the manner Americans expected before 
the Revolution. 

Havana harbor has been designated as “port secure” by the 
U.S. government, meaning that Carnival Cruise Line ships 
will soon be disgorging 5,000 passengers into the narrow 
streets of Old Havana for their two-hour “I visited Cuba” 
jaunt. There are reports of five-hour waits for luggage at the 
city’s Jose Marti airport and three hours to get through Cu- 
ban customs. 

‘The improbable victory of Castro’s guerrillas is still the 
lens through which everything is viewed by the Cuban rul- 
ing circles and most certainly by leftist visitors who are des- 
perate to hold onto the island as being the last vestige of the 
idea that their socialism has a real world existence. 

However, the country is being roiled by immense social 
and economic changes so that the concepts they employ of 
“The Revolution” (which has receded into an historic event 
rather than something ongoing), and phrases such as “The 
Cuban People,” or calls to support the Revolution or Cuba 
are hopelessly dated, and obscure more than they reveal. 


HE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE REVOLUTION, which 

overthrew a corrupt, U.S.-backed torture state, are 

well known. Cuba’s universal health system, high 
literacy rate, organic agriculture, and other innovative so- 
cial programs are extolled endlessly by visiting leftist tour- 
ists almost as a liturgy to assure themselves that it is here 
that socialism works. What almost none of them address, 
however, is that the country is bureaucratically managed by 
a single-party state which ruthlessly suppresses opposition 
of any type. 

I gave a suggestion to one enthusiast who was writing 
about his recent trip to Cuba that he simply define the coun- 
try as a police state with good social services. It wasn’t well 
received. 

In fairness, all nations are police states with varying de- 
grees of harshness. The irony of Obama lecturing the Cu- 
ban government about democracy is lost on most myopic 
Americans. If there is a comparison made between the two 
countries since 1959 of internal repression, police attacks on 
demonstrators, assassination of dissidents, framed-up po- 
litical prisoners, murders of unarmed citizens, a racist justice 
system, capital punishment, a huge inmate population, dra- 
conian sentences, horrid prisons; really, which country comes 
out looking most like a police state? 

‘The starkest comparison of the U.S. violation of human 
rights can be seen on the island itself in the form of the U.S. 
Guantanamo prison complex. 

However, both Cuba and the U.S. need to be judged by 
the standards they set for themselves. The bedrock principle 
of socialism is workers democracy, of which there is none in 
Cuba. 

Las Damas en Blanca, the Women in White, and other 


Cuba is Welcoming Back the 
Corporations It Once 
Confiscated & Now Pledges to 
Protect Their Property! 


democracy reformers demand parliamentary elections in a 
multi-party system. The Cuban leadership probably correctly 
realizes this would mean the end of their rule and the dis- 
mantling of the tatters of their Revolution if elections were 
held. 

But the installation of authentic workers democracy 
would also spell the bureaucracy’s demise, and without the 
return to private forms of capitalism. This subject is taboo 
in Cuba and among its foreign apologists as well, some of 
the latter who defend the dictatorship, but mostly pretend in 
their writing that it doesn't exist. 

Like the other so-called socialist states, Cuba’s economy 
was always state capitalist, but now with the government's 
encouragement of massive foreign investment, some leftist 
writers argue that more capitalism will, in reality, bring about 
more socialism! 

Marxists invented the term state socialism to disguise the 
capitalist forms of state ownership, wage labor, and commod- 
ity consumption that have been present in all communist 
countries. As we have seen in Eastern Europe and Asia, state 
socialism quickly and easily morphs into its private form. 

A representative from the Cuban Ministry of Economy 
and Planning told our tour group that Cuba is allowing for- 
cign investment in order to raise its standard of living and 
deal with a deteriorating infrastructure. She said there was 
great pressure from below to make typical Western com- 
modities available, but insisted that capital penetration will 
be controlled and the social services Cubans receive will not 
be eroded. 


N 2014, THE CUBAN NATIONAL ASSEMBLY unanimously 

passed a law encouraging foreign investment offering 

steep tax cuts and promising a climate of investment se- 
curity. The latter assurance is key. 

It means protecting, for instance, a returning AT&T 
which saw its property confiscated by the Revolution. The 
Cuban government now sternly promises there will be no 
repetition of this. In other words, the state guarantees there 
will be no threat of workers democracy. Isn't this the task of 
all capitalist governments? 

AT&T will return, secure from the anarcho-syndicalist 
unions that Castro eliminated, a feat neither the Spanish co- 
lonial regime nor Cuban dictators could accomplish. 

No doubt, Cuba faces great problems. There is very lit- 
tle national wealth accumulation and many people are not 
working, surviving solely on government subsidies. But Cu- 
bans, like everyone else in the world, want what capitalism 
offers. Smartphones aren't a luxury item, but are considered a 
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necessity for life in the modern world. 
The Cuban Revolution’s goal of creating a 
post-capitalist, socialist consciousness can be 
seen in many of its admirable projects despite 
bureaucratic distortions, and is still espoused 
by many of its stalwarts. But now that com- 
petes with a world of iPhones, Gucci fash- 
ions, and Rolexes. 

The U.S. embargo, the ongoing explana- 
tion for Cuba’s economic failures, may have 
acted as an inoculation against the raging de- 
mand for stuff that is currently sweeping the 
island. One suspects the population, particu- 
larly the young, will abandon the Revolution 
first chance they get if they are denied what 
they desire. 

The accentuation of class and wealth dis- 
parities is already visible in upscale restau- 
rants, smartly dressed women, and Chinese 
luxury Geelys roaring past 1951 Dodges. 
When asked about this, the representative of 
the economics ministry said it didn't matter 
since everyone would still receive the exact 
same social services—a stunning avoidance 
of the question. 

The future of the island may soon be a 
combination of Jamaica and modern Viet- 
nam—an economy marked by tourism and 
foreign corporate looting, as before the Rev- 
olution. And, like Vietnam, a state apparatus 
which guarantees the security of capital. The 
Cuban's only option was resist the lure of 
modernity and very few want that. 

Remember the train to Matanzas? The 
rattletrap? I suspect if I return in a few years, 
the old model will be replaced by a shiny, new 
air conditioned one. It will roll on tracks that 
allow a smooth ride of under an hour. 

The passengers will be the same, still poor 
farmers growing yucca and raising hogs, but 
rather than conversing about crops and lo- 
cal news, they’ll be looking down at their 
iPhones checking pork belly prices on the 
Chicago Futures Exchange, and listening to 
the Rolling Stones. 

This is called progress. What is gained and 
what is lost? 


Peter Werbe, long-time Fifth Estate staff 
member, says writing this gloomy report af- 
ter his fourth trip to the island saddened 
him. While he and his group were in Havana, 
they visited numerous art projects, museums, 
heard speakers, walked the streets, danced on 
roof tops, ate delicious food, and lots more, as 
tourists will. 
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Raoul Vaneigem on the Charlie Hebdo massacre 


Translator’s Introduction . 

Raoul Vaneigem, along with Guy Debord, was one of the principal theorists of 
the Situationist International. Active with the SI from 1961-1970, Vaneigem’s 
most well known book, The Revolution of Everyday Life, contains the slogans that 
frequently made it onto the walls of Paris during the May 1968 uprising. 

In an era marked by increasing terrorist slaughter via drones and suicide vests, 
the Fifth Estate offers this original translation of Vaneigem’s reaction to the 
January 7, 2015 events , when two al-Qaeda trained jihadist gunmen stormed 
the Paris offices of the French magazine, Charlie Hebdo (or Weekly Charlie), 
and murdered 12 staff members. They also killed several others that day at 
additional locations. 

Their stated motivation? The magazine's caricature of the Prophet 
Mohammed. 

Although the news shocked the Western world, some on the French left 
and elsewhere, refused to accept the refrain, Je suis Charlie (“lam Charlie”), 
stating that the magazine’s mockery of Islam generated racism against Muslims. 
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However, none thought the assault was justified. 

On January 11, two million people, led by more than 40 
world leaders, staged a national unity rally. Almost four 
million people joined demonstrations across France. 

Vaneigem’s response elucidates the need to understand 
that incidents like this and recent bombings cannot be 
separated from the current global context. Religious and 
political justifications for murder are not new, but the reasons 
for which they are committed have only become more 
palpably senseless. 

Vaneigem shows how the intent is to carefully craft 
emotional outrage and grief to be expressed on behalf of only 
certain people, and allowed to go only in certain directions. 

To most Americans, the names of the journalists and 





periodicals mentioned in Vaneigem’s essay are unknown. We 
have provided several footnotes on people and why they are 
significant. 

“Clientelism” is commonly mentioned in Vaneigem’s 
recent writings. This is similar to “cronyism” in the United 
States, granting favors, money, or services to politicians 
from “clients” in exchange for political support. Everything 
else Vaneigem has to say on words and ideologies and their 
application to obscure, manipulate, and justify needs no 
further explanation. 

The translators thank Donald Nicholson-Smith, former 
Situationist and longtime friend and translator of Vaneigem, 
for his assistance and suggestions. 

—Michael Desnivic 





BY RAOUL VANEIGEM 


Originally published as “L'Obscurantisme a toujours été le 
mode d’éclairage du pouvoir,” 2015. Translated from the 
French by Michael Desnivic and Habiba Dhirem-Kasper. 


There are some things we don't laugh at 
And not enough of them! 
—Scutenaire 


tupidity is a cluster bomb. It not only taints intelligence, 

its favorite target, it spreads by tearing holes in con- 

sciousness which start to /eak |") out everywhere. Those— 
essentially managers—of the statist and political world have 
celebrated their incontinence by their actions of grace, which 
have been doubly beneficial for them. 

The nobles, in total immunity, thank Heaven—perhaps 
even Allah—for disposing of a handful of irreverent people. 
At the same time, they gave themselves, with the help of a 
French national ceremony, clerico-secular and republican, the 
luxury to sanctify the inheritors of the freethought of Daumi- 
er "land Steinlen '! as martyrs, using the right that everyone 
has to totally soil flags, religions, political and bureaucratic 
swindlers and the paladins in power (those that elbow their 
way out of any ludicrous situation). 

After all, they had displayed a great deal of moderation, if 
one compares Charlie to L’Assiette au beurre, Pere Peinard or 
Zo d’Axa’s La Feuille. 

Without a doubt we have not laughed enough at this ecu- 
menical requiem mass while celebrating the virtues of an ex- 
emplary civilization that never fails to destroy human values 
to the profit of market value (the Lehman Brothers were the 


1. Pisser, “piss” in French.—Trans. 

2. Honoré Daumier (1808-1879): French subversive printmaker 
and painter whose work mainly attacked the European political and 
social order.—trans. 

3. Théophile Steinlin (1859-1923): Swiss-French painter whose 
work often appeared in the satirical magazine L’Assiete au beure— 
Trans. 


only ones absent at the parade of mannequins which would 
have pleased Bernard Maris '), 

Once the shock wave had passed, so well recuperated by 
those in power, what is left for us in the debris? The same psy- 
chological and social chaos, ever profitable to multinational 
enterprises and banking mafias. The reinforcement of the only 
function still assumed by the State: repression (from whom 
and from what? Move along! Nothing to see here!). The clien- 
telism of the Left and the Right. Humanitarian hypocrisy and 
the victims in search of culprits. The strategy of scapegoating 
(“it’s not the system that crushes me, it’s my neighbor”). 

Ideology, finally, is everything that’s in the sewer [a /égout] 
and in the ego [a /égo] of intellectuals. Ideology proliferates 
ideas that, separated from life, empty substance from them 
and are only false pretenses. In the 19" Century up until quite 
recently, we fought, tortured and massacred for ideologies like 
in the 16" Century, where some Biblical ass-hair would have 
you burned at the stake for them. 


¥roee THE GOOD COMMUNIST SCRIPTURE hid the 
gulags, nationalist sermons sent millions of men to the 
front lines and socialist eloquence hid the solidarity of the 
corrupt everywhere under the table of evangelical values that 
applied the phrase “kill one another” (to which Rwandans and 
Yugoslavs obeyed without the need of a religion). 

Ideas come and go, but corpses stay. This is what Lautré- 
amont used to refer to as an “intellectual bloodstain.” 

With all the emotions provoked by the murders at Charlie, 
I did not hear one cry for life. But it was not the Republic, 
France or freedom of thought that was attacked, it was our 
right to live as we wish (I mean life, not simply survival, where 
everyone does what they're told to do). I am not saying that 
this cry has gone unheard. Millions of people felt that what 
was really attacked was their humanity. I only think that con- 
sciousness has not yet gone through the labor that it needs to 
truly be born. Whereas emotional obscurantism always seems 


to find a job. 


4. French novelist, economist, Charlie Hebdo journalist and ap- 
pointed member of the General Council of the Banque de France, a 
victim of the Charlie Hebdo attack.—Trans. 





We must return to the basics, to how we are currently liv- 
ing and how we wish to live, without falling into the trap of 
symbols and abstractions. It’s not going to be easy. The great 
political balloons have popped while we still paddle in the 
garbage that they were filled with. 

What happened to yesterday's ideologies that were once 
so powerful? Clientelism gutted them. Programmed state- 
ments only retain resonance as a mediated fart. On the other 
hand, we are surrounded by the words of Rabelais: “{Ideolo- 
gies] frantically twirl in the air because the throat that uttered 
them, where they wish to return, has been slit.” 

We kill life, and words go around in circles. 

What is freedom of thought without the freedom of liv- 
ing? A message of “yeah, yeah, whatever” is used for anything. 
Power does not care about the good of the people, it stomps 
on them with words with its boots on. Military boots are no 
longer necessary. 


Tome THE ENORMITY OF THE LIE that the economy broad- 
casts all day long, there are those that are submissive and 
those whose fear of tomorrow persuades them to swallow the 
bitterness of the present; those that become impoverished get 
enraged and desperate under the iron heel of profit. Every- 
thing takes place under the lie of words. 

Life is today at stake in a veritable battle. It’s inside all 
of us. Under the hangover of despair, this adulterated alcohol 
easily causes stumbling and the changing of one behavior to 
its opposite. In between resistance and passivity, we wish this 
line could be more visible. Currently it’s unclear. 

However, the stakes are clear. Resignation and its vicious 
helplessness create with disturbing ease the constantly fear- 
ful, the suicidal, killers and terrorists (so-called to distinguish 
them from police misconduct, the militias of multinational 
corporations, the real estate promoters throwing families on 
the streets, the stockbrokers multiplying the unemployed, 
the destroyers of the environment, the poison-makers of the 
agro-business industry, the lawyers of the Transatlantic mar- 
ket whose laws take over those of nations). 

Wanting to live opposed and against everything is another 
choice, more passionate, more difficult: we are alone and have 
everything to create. If we don't do this, we will sink into vio- 
lence by turning it against ourselves, against our fellow humans. 

It is not true that words kill. Words only serve as alibis for 
killers. When energy doesn’t nourish the joy of life, it invests 
itself in hatred, resentment, reprisal and vengeance. 

With its fear of desire, of nature, of woman, of a free life, 
religion is a great reservoir of frustrations. It is not by coinci- 
dence that the desperate will fetch words from their religions 
that permit them to satisfy their taste for death; words with 
sacredness that invent, in the same blow, what they need and 
what hurts them: blasphemy. 

Blasphemy only exists for the believer, all that is needed 
is to move words around as empty shells and refill them: at- 
tacking the politics of the Israeli government is anti-Semitic, 
writing “no master, no Allah” is Islamophobic, denouncing pe- 
dophilic priests is to hurt a Christian's faith. I don't remember 





POWER DOES MOT CARE ABOUT THE 
GOOD OF THE PEOPLE, iT STOMPS ON 
THEM WITH WORDS WITH iTS BooTS 
OM. NAILITARY BOOTS ARE HO LOMGER 
NWECESSARY. 


who said it: “give me a sentence from an author and I will have 
him hanged.” 


NDEMIC VIOLENCE IS EVERYWHERE, produced and stimu- 

lated by an economic system that ruins the resources of 
the planet, impoverishing everyday life, menacing the very 
survival of populations. Multinationals tend to favor local 
conflicts and a war of all against all. What better conditions 
other than chaos can be used to loot the planet with impu- 
nity, poisoning entire regions by fracking or the exploitation 
of gold mines? It’s a much cheaper strategy than to move into 
absurd confrontations with people who, with a little reflec- 
tion, would probably denounce the maneuvers of exploiters 
and unite against them. 

Go ahead and play the game of sponsors by giving more 
importance to certain types of killers over others. What would 
you label that lunatic in Norway that massacred 77 people in 
the name of ethnic purity? And the student on any beautiful 
morning that decides to kill his classmates in cold blood? 

Encouraged or not by religious factions or ideologies, stu- 
pidity has the same origin: boredom, frustration, ignorance, 
despair, the sensation of being trapped feeling like the only 
way out would be a great jump into the abyss. 

We need to break this trap of the commodity economy. On 
its pathway, it never allows the opportunity to live. 

A big laugh will have to emerge on the other side of des- 
peration, a universal laughter that will leave no chance for 
commerce to turn mankind into an object. 

The laugh of the joy of life will be rediscovered. 
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The Elections, Donald a & Wihelm Reich 


e anarchist avoid- 
ance of the electoral 
process began over a 

hundred years ago as a bul- 
wark against the seduction of 
reformism, social democracy, 
and the like, when the pos- 
sibility of revolution seemed 
imaginable. The new world, 
which anarchists carried in 
their hearts, seemed realiz- 
able then, and argued that a 
march to the polls forestalled 
one to the barricades. 
Following the definitive 
defeat of mass revolutionary 
challenges to capitalism and 
the state by 1940 due to the 
triumph of fascism, Stalin- 
ism, and war, avoidance of 
voting by anarchists became 
more of an ethical stance, 
but also an exemplary one. 
Anarchists didn’t want 
to be ruled and hence, the 
act of choosing one’s rulers 
was personally odious and a 
surrender to the institutions 
whose defeat was desired. 


Des about the 
principle of electoral 
abstention have raged across 
the pages of the Fifth Estate 
for the last half century. 

In 1966, this publication, 
then a New Left, so-called 
Underground tabloid news- 
paper, backed an anti-war 
candidate for a Detroit U.S. 
congressional district. 

After a sharp political 
turn to the left, the paper 
denounced both the Demo- 
crats and Republicans as 
the parties of war and Wall 
Street and endorsed in- 
dependent candidates for 
president such as Black Pan- 
ther Party leader, Eldridge 











Nationalistic Self-Confidence 


_ —Wilhelm Reich, The Mass Psychology of Fascism 


{n the mass-psychological structure of the lower middle-class, indi- 


. vidual, national, and family fixation are identical. This fixation is intensi- 


fied by another process. The Nationalist Fuhrer means, to the masses, the 
personification of the nation. A personal fixation on him develops only 


__ to the extent to which he actually personifies the nation in terms of the 


nationalistic feeling of the masses. 
__ lf he knows how to arouse the familial fixation in the mass individual, 


he also becomes an authoritarian father figure. He becomes the object 


of all the emotional attitudes which the mass individual, as a child, had 
toward the protecting and, in the child's thinking, representative father. 
In discussing the untenability of the contradictory program of the 


. [Nazis] with their followers, one heard again and again the argument that 


Hitler knew all these things much better, that "he would do it all.” Here, 


__we see clearly the infantile leaning on paternal protection. 


It is this attitude of blind trust and of seeking protection on the part of 


_ the masses which gives the dictators the power to "do it all.” This attitude 
is at variance with social self-determination, with rational independence 
and cooperation. No genuine democracy should try to build on this. 


Even more important, however, is the identification of the mass indi- 
vidual with the Fuhrer. The more helpless the individual was made by his 
upbringing, the more strongly does he identify himself with the Fuhrer, 
the more does the infantile helplessness take the form of the feeling- 
One-with-the-Fuhrer. This tendency to identification is the psychological 
basis of national narcissism that is, of a self-confidence based on identi- 
fication with the “greatness of the nation,” 

The reactionary middle class individual believes he discovers himself 
in the Fuhrer, in the authoritarian state. On the basis of this identification, 
he feels himself the defender of the nation, even though, on the basis of 
this very identification, he despises “the masses” toward whom he has an 
individualistic attitude. His economic and sexual misery is drowned out 
by the exalting idea. . of the genius of the Fuhrer: it makes him forget to 
what extent he has become an insignificant, uncritical follower. 






Cleaver, on the Peace and 
Freedom Ticket in 1968. 

‘The hope for social revo- 
lution was reborn among 
some with the mass insur- 
gencies of 1968 in several 
parts of the world. 

By the mid-1970s, the 
Fifth Estate adhered to an 
ultra-left, then an anarchist 
abstentionist position, more 
in keeping with the tradi- 
tional one, denouncing all 
electoral activity as useless 
at best and a craven capitu- 
lation at worst. 

Direct action, as advocat- 
ed by our antecedents, was 
what flowed from anarchism 
as a tactic as well as a goal. 


his stance continued 

through the 1990s, but 
when the issues of war, rac- 
ism, women’s and gay rights, 
and the environment came 
to the fore through the 
theft of the 2000 election by 
George Bush, debate began 
in these pages challenging 
the view that there was no 
difference between the two 
parties, and if one was much 
worse than the other, should 
the call for abstention be 
relaxed? 

Although the Repub- 
licans plan even worse 
policies, it has been the 
Democrats who have often 
presided over some of the 
most destructive alterations 
in the limited social safety 
net including so-called 
welfare reform, immigration 
reform, increases in state 
surveillance, the school to 
prison pipeline, and the hol- 
lowing out of the economy 
due to so-called free trade 
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agreements. Obama's ramping up of 
confrontations with Russia and China, 
a build-up of U.S. nuclear forces, 
intervention in the Middle East, and 
expansion of NATO, are all supported 
by both liberal candidates. 

While we don’t condemn anyone 
who chooses to vote in governmental 
elections, for us, entering into the vot- 
ing process doesn’t come near dealing 
with the real crises of our time, and 
may discourage more imaginative cre- 
ative thinking, as well as take time and 
energy away from dealing with them. 

Ultimately, the question may not 


Happy Birthday, Utopia! 


(You Deserve a Present) 


JOHN CLARK 


his year marks five-hundred years since the appearance of 

English social philosopher, author, statesman, and Renais- 

sance humanist Thomas More’s famous Utopia. We might 
also consider that it is just over five-hundred years since the defini- 
tive anti-utopia, Machiavelli’s The Prince was published. 

We might say that the entire modern age has been a struggle 
between utopia and anti-utopia. Even more, it is a struggle between 
utopia and the dystopia that is at the heart of the dominant utopia. 

Remember also that about fifty years ago, American visionary 
architect and futurist Buckminster Fuller posed the alternative of 
“Utopia or Oblivion.” Today, more than ever, we are capable of un- 
derstanding the full meaning of this dilemma. Only utopia can pre- 
vent oblivion. But utopia is also the cause of oblivion. 

Unfortunately, the utopia of oblivion is the dominant one. Mus- 
solini said that the Twentieth Century was the Century of the State. 
In fact, it turned out to be the Century of the Corporate State and 
the Corporate State Utopia. Its Corporate Moment spawned the 
post-WWII Suburban Utopia that mutated into the end of the cen- 
tury Gated Community. Its Statist side had already come to rotten 
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so much revolve around the individual 
candidates or even their policies, but 
rather the nature of each party’s sup- 
porters. Trump supporters, for instance, 
exhibit many of the qualities typically 
found in 1930s European fascist move- 
ments. 

Fascism acted as a defense mecha- 
nism in that period for a capitalism 
which was under siege by left-wing 
movements, but it also contained a 
heavy component of psychopathology. 
Today’s right-wing displays only the 
psychology aspect since there is no sig- 


fruition in the Worker’s Paradise of the Stalinist Collective Farm 
that persists now only in certain vodka-fueled bouts of Cold War 


nostalgia. 


aie WE'RE FACED WITH THE DOMINANCE of Late Capitalist 
pseudotopias and pseudo-eutopias, spaces that fake place, that 
fake being and goodness. They are the spaces of economistic, bureau- 
cratic, and technocratic domination. They are the spaces in which 
the work of leisure takes place, the imitation of life replaces life, and 
a simulacrum of society devours community. They are the spaces in 
which nihilism (the loss of faith in life and community) is internal- 
ized so completely that those who rebel against the ruling version 


nificant challenge to the rule of capital. 

Radical psychologist, Wilhelm 
Reich (1897-1957) analyzed the fascist 
phenomenon in his 1933 book, The 
Mass Psychology of Fascism, to explain 
why people submit to leaders and ideas, 
particularly ones which are the most 
harmful. Not addressed, though, is 
what mass psychology prevents liberals 
and leftists from going beyond what 
the system defines as acceptable when 
they've seen their efforts thwarted for 
generations. 





can only do so through a reactive, dissident nihilism. 
One must wonder where the liberatory utopian 


communitarian impulse is today. Where is the creative 
spirit of community? Our problem is that the spirit 
of Nowhere seems to be nowhere. Even worse, the 
spirit of Where seems to be nowhere. The right has 
an almost absolute monopoly on materialist utopia, 
actually-existing utopia, while the left, at least since 
the dissolution of the Stalinist Workers’ Paradise, spe- 
cializes in idealist utopia. One side constructs actually- 
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existing pseudo-utopias and inundates the masses 
with hyper-utopian propaganda, the other propa- 
gates the edifying thought that “another topos is 
possible.” To paraphrase Alice, “I am (utopian) to- 
morrow, I am (utopian) yesterday, but never I am 
(utopian) today.” Utopia deserves a present. 

But why should the dominance of pseudo-uto- 
pia be a surprise? Whoever controls the imagina- 
tion controls utopia. And the vast majority of the 
imagineers and the bulk of imaginary power are 
on the side of domination. Amazon's headquar- 
ters in Seattle has been labeled “the ultimate tech 
utopia.” 

Google’s headquarters has been called a “glass 
utopia.” Zappo’s CEO, Tony Hsieh, says that he has been a 
“student of utopian communities” since his first rave. So, not 
surprisingly, “The Downtown Project” which he developed 
around the Zappo’s Las Vegas corporate headquarters has 
been called “a start-up utopia.” We all know where utopia lies 
today. Sadly, few of us know how it lies today. We suffer the 
consequences. 

Marx posed a great question: “Who will educate the edu- 
cators?” But he never found a good answer. He’s not alone. 
Communitarian anarchists haven't found convincing answers 
to questions like “Who will anarchize the anarchists,” and 
“Who will communize the communists?” (Answers mean 
“doing it”). 

Charisma (what makes us love what we love) is still with 
capitalism. How can we co-opt charisma? How can we create 
the charismatic community, that is, the free community as the 
object of collective utopian desire, the community that lies at 
the heart of each person's fundamental fantasy? 


W: MIGHT REFLECT ON THE FACT that after a century and 
a half of anarchist communalism, there is not a single 
anarchist intentional community of ten thousand people, or 
five thousand, or even a thousand, in which mutual aid and 
voluntary federation are everyday life. We claim that people 
can organize themselves into free and cooperative communi- 
ties, yet we do not have functioning examples. 

It would be a lie to claim that the state or capitalism for- 
bid us to establish them, whatever obstacles they may create. 
We forbid ourselves. Maybe we should declare ourselves the 
utopian Zappotistas. We've been Zapped. It’s no accident that 
“Just do it!” is a corporate slogan (symbolizing corporate Vic- 
tory). For the most part, we “just do it” for them, and we just 
think about doing it for ourselves. 

What we urgently need are realized communities of libera- 
tion and solidarity that are also communities of awakening 
and communities of care. Such utopian communities are “im- 
possible communities” because they are outside the bounds 
of the dominant institutional structures, the dominant social 
ideology, the dominant social imaginary, and the dominant 
social ethos. They become possible when they become actual. 
They become possible through the process of creating, here 
and now, a new social institutional structure, a new counter- 





THERE NMAUST BE LiViNG 
EXAMPLES OF THE MEW WAY OF 
LiF£ EAABODIED iv 

THRIVING COMMUNITIES OF 
LIBERATIOM-—PREFERABLY WITHIN 
WALKING DISTAMCE FROM OUR 
OWN AEIGHBORHOOD. 


ideology or world view, a new social imaginary, and a new 
social ethos. We realize utopia by becoming citizens of utopia. 

‘The citizens of utopia are awakened beings. (“Where y’at?” 
is the most revolutionary question in history). They are awak- 
ened to their own experience, to the living reality of all beings 
around them, to the life of the human community, to the life 
of community of nature. They are /opian utopians. They re- 
nounce the abstract, alienated and totally insane world we call 
normal everyday life, and dwell instead in the rich, dense, ex- 
quisite and astounding lifeworld, the world of Where We Are. 

This is a world that is, as surrealists have always pro- 
claimed, a world of wonder, infused with the marvelous. The 
topian utopian is, as Gary Snyder has said, the “truly experi- 
enced person,” who “delights in the ordinary.” They know that 
the extraordinary (the eutopian) is at the very heart of the 
ordinary (the topian). 


a. IS WHY A THINKER LIKE GUSTAV LANDAUER, the 
greatest libertarian communitarian philosopher, is so im- 
portant to the anarchist tradition. Landauer proclaimed the 
need for the creation of both liberated base communities and 
a larger community of communities, a rich and thriving com- 
munitarian culture. 

Landauer pointed out that we will never have a free com- 
munal society unless what we aspire to in the larger society is 
present within the person and small group. Everything de- 
pends on the (material and spiritual) base, where we find the 
greatest intensity of experience, of life, and of relationship to 
other beings, to the world, and to the chaosmos of nature. 

Landauer realized that the communitarian impulse can 
only spread throughout society (we might say “like an epi- 








demic of healing”) through the powerful force of example of- 
fered by the existence of realized practice. He understood that 
social revolution is not possible if the system of domination 
has an iron grip on the social ethos. We need to go beyond 
prefiguration to figuration and transfiguration. We must actu- 
ally see the new Face of the Real. 

There must be living examples of the new way of life em- 
bodied in thriving communities of liberation—preferably 
within walking distance from our own town, village or urban 
neighborhood. Masses of people will then abandon a corrupt 
and moribund society, and motivated by a kind of “positive 
envy” or inspiration, they will flock to the new communities in 
which human and natural potentialities freely flourish. 

It’s only when utopian aspirations are embodied in the ac- 





Refugees in front of anti-Serbia graffiti Vlore, Albania. —photo: Dennis Fox 
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tual practice of communities in all fundamental spheres of so- 
cial determination that utopia can finally become more than a 
noble fantasy or a noble lie. Only then can it become a topian 
and eutopian reality. 

Utopia will finally receive its well-deserved present. 


John Clark is a writer, educator, and communitarian anar- 
chist activist in New Orleans, where his family has been for 
twelve generations. 

His most recent book is The Tragedy of Common Sense, avail- 
able for pre-order at ChangingSunsPress.org. He works on eco- 
logical restoration, permaculture, and eco-communitarianism 
on an 87-acre land project on Bayou La Terre in the forests of 
coastal Mississippi. 


oO walls between people. No walls in our heads. 


Borders are authoritarian by their nature. Nation state borders are formed by men 
with weapons; those in our heads by fear and conditioning. Each creates suffering, and 
even death, as at the boundaries between the U.S. and Mexico, those demarking the 
European Union, and borders and other divisions in the Middle East. Borders protect 
states and the elites that rule them, not the rest of us. 

Their rule depends on our willingness to respect their limits. A revolution begins by 
unraveling all of them. The following articles explore the possibilities. 
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Challenging 


the Nation State in 


Syria 


LEILA AL SHAMI 





tia’s current borders were drawn up by im- 
perial map makers a hundred years ago in the 
midst of World War I as part of a secret accord 
between France and Britain to divide the Mid- 
east spoils of the Turkish Ottoman Empire. As 
the colonial state gave way to the post-independence state, 
power was transferred from Western masters to local elites. 

‘The three major discourses which grew out of the anti-co- 
lonial struggle—socialism, Arab nationalism, and Islamism— 
all fetishized the idea of a strong state as the basis of resis- 
tance to Western hegemony. In the case of Syria, it led to the 
emergence of an ultra-authoritarian regime where power is 
centralized around one man in Damascus, Bashar al-Assad, 
bolstered by the state bureaucracy, and security forces. But to- 
day, new ways of organizing have emerged which challenge 
centralized authority and the state framework. 

During the course of the revolution against Assad that be- 
gan in Syria in 2011, land was liberated to the extent that 
by 2013 the regime had lost control over some four-fifths of 
the country. As the state began to disintegrate, communities 
needed to build alternative structures to keep life functioning 
in the newly created autonomous zones. 


THE MODEL WHICH EMERGED was based on the vision of 
Syrian anarchist Omar Aziz, who produced a paper in No- 
vember 2011, in the eighth month of the revolution, advocat- 
ing the establishment of local councils. 

He argued that it is inconsistent for revolutionaries to par- 
ticipate in protests by day and then return to living within the 
hierarchical and authoritarian structures imposed by the state. 
Aziz believed that revolutionary activity should permeate all 
aspects of life and advocated for radical changes to social rela- 
tionships and organization. 

He called for autonomous, non-hierarchical organization 
and self-governance, based on principles of cooperation, soli- 
darity and mutual aid. He envisaged the councils as being hor- 
izontally organized grassroots forums through which people 
could work together to achieve three primary goals: to manage 
their lives independently of the state; collaborate collectively; 
and initiate a social revolution, locally, regionally and nationally. 





Syrian anarchist Omar Aziz called for autonomous, 
non-hierarchical organization and self-governance, 
based on principles of cooperation, solidarity and 
mutual aid. This is happening in Syria & where 
hope lies; not in the state. 


Together with comrades, Aziz helped establish the first lo- 
cal council in Zabadani, followed by others in the Syrian cities 
of Barzeh, Daraya and Douma. 

Tragically, Aziz was arrested in November 2012 by Assad 
regime intelligence agents and held in the infamous Adra 
prison where he died three months later. Shortly before his 
death he declared, “We are no less than the Paris Commune 
workers—they resisted for 70 days and we are still going on 
for a year and a half.” 

Hundreds of local councils have spread throughout Syria, 
bringing power down to the community level. These are civil 
administrative structures, and most have selected their mem- 
bers through democratic elections or popular consensus— 
something unheard of under Assad totalitarianism. Some 
hold elections every 3-6 months to recall representatives who 
are not performing well and decisions on issues are taken by 
majority vote. 

They comprise revolutionary activists, professionals and 
representatives of large families or tribes. In most cases, they 
retain their independence from political and military factions, 
and in mixed communities such as in Yabroud, Selemmiyeh 
and Manbij, local councils included representatives of differ- 
ent ethnic and religious groups. 

In the absence of the state, it’s the local councils which 
continue to provide water, education and healthcare to lo- 
cal communities. They've set up alternative sources of energy, 
such as solar power, and grow food to fight off starvation in 
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communities under siege. 

Various council-affiliated committees take responsibility 
for media work, civil defense, and distribution of humanitar- 
ian aid. Local councils at the village and neighbourhood level 
are sometimes connected to larger provincial councils. They 
elect presidents and co-presidents and contain numerous de- 
partments such as media, relief, health, security, legal and civil 
services. 

These experiments in self-organization are caught in a 
complex web of challenges. The liberated areas have been the 
main target of Assadist (and more recently Russian) airstrikes, 
in an attempt to crush any alternative to the regime. 

The relentless assault has contributed to the depopula- 
tion of these areas and sent waves of refugees seeking safety 
abroad. Militarization of the uprising, which was on the rise 
in the summer/fall of 2011, transformed it from a horizon- 
tally organized, inclusive and non-sectarian movement into a 
struggle amongst numerous competing authoritarian factions 
attempting to assert their hegemony and deny liberated com- 
munities self-determination. 


HE CLEAREST EXAMPLES ARE SOME of the more ex- 

treme Islamist factions which have tried to wrest con- 

trol away from the local councils and impose their own 
parallel structures, such as Shura Councils and Sharia courts, 
despite popular protest in areas where this has occurred. 

‘These groups remain part of the armed anti-Assad strug- 
gle (and now, with the military involvement of imperialist 
powers, part of the struggle against foreign occupation) as 
well as the fight against Daesh (ISIS). But they've never been 
part of the Syrian people’s struggle for freedom, social justice, 
and self-determination. They seek to replace one authoritarian 
state with another. 

The provincial-level councils are often linked to the Syrian 
National Coalition (the opposition in exile), which in turn 
is influenced by the agendas of foreign powers, primarily the 
West and reactionary Gulf states. Subject to politicized fund- 
ing, their grassroots democracy is compromised. Other chal- 
lenges exist on the societal level. 

Syrian society is highly patriarchal—through the family, 
the tribe, and the nation state. Few women are local coun- 
cil members, despite the prominent role of women in such 
revolutionary groupings and civil society organizations as the 
Local Coordination Committees, or the numerous women’s 
centres in liberated areas. These support women’s activism and 
their involvement in the political, economic, and social spheres 
as a means of challenging traditional patriarchal structures. 

In the Kurdish regions of the north, the social revolution 
has been much more inclusive of women. Three non-contig- 
uous Kurdish cantons (Jazira, Kobane and Afrin) declared 
democratic autonomy in January 2014, each establishing a 
parliament (chosen by appointment), various ministries and 
courts. 

Together the three cantons comprise Rojava, which is 
largely led by the Kurdish Democratic Union Party (PYD). 
The PYD has been heavily influenced by the ideas of im- 


prisoned Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) leader, Abdullah 
Ocalan, who in turn was influenced by American anarchist 
Murray Bookchin and espouses the idea of democratic con- 
federalism. 

Based on the principles of direct democracy, gender equal- 
ity and ecology, this idea directly challenges the notion of the 
nation state, instead calling for regional autonomy and pro- 
moting self-organization and self-governance. 

Throughout Rojava the communes are the forum through 
which people come together to find solutions for their needs 
and the challenges they face. Each commune has various 
committees attached to it to deal with issues such as educa- 
tion, justice, food supply, ecological issues and self-defense. 
Decisions are made on the basis of consensus. 

The communes are linked to district councils made up of 
commune representatives and political parties and (like the 
communes) have a 40 percent quota for women. These are 
then linked to the canton administration through various 
mechanisms which coordinate between the councils and the 
regional government of Rojava. 

Unlike other areas of Syria, Rojava has largely been spared 
the scorched earth policies of Assad and his allies, allowing these 
liberated areas greater opportunity to develop and flourish. 

Yet they also face a number of challenges. Despite its liber- 
tarian rhetoric, the PYD, which dominates the Self Adminis- 
tration, is an authoritarian party which has silenced, arrested, 
imprisoned, and assassinated other Kurdish opposition groups 
and members. 

The People’s Defense Units (YPG), dominated by the 
PYD, and the American-backed Syrian Democratic Forces 
(dominated by the YPG) have recently been carrying out of- 
fensives into Arab majority areas under cover of Russian air- 
strikes. This looks like an attempt to link up the cantons in a 
state building project which goes against the idea of demo- 
cratic confederalism and risks Kurdish-Arab inter-ethnic 
conflict. 

The Kurds themselves face repeated assaults by the au- 
thoritarian Turkish state which aims to crush Kurdish aspira- 
tions to self-determination both in its own borders and within 
Syria. They also face assaults by extremist Islamist groups, 
primarily Daesh, the Al Qaeda-linked Jabhat Al Nusra, and 
Ahrar Al Sham. 


HROUGHOUT SYRIA, OPPRESSIVE and hierarchical 

structures and institutions have been broken down 

and people are freely organizing and self-managing 
their communities. Nowhere has there been a greater chal- 
lenge to the concept of the nation state since the Spanish 
Revolution and Civil War in the late 1930s. 

But as shown above, these experiments in community 
autonomy are under increasing threat from many quarters. 
Due to the strength of the counter-revolution, what may oc- 
cur with the collapse of the Syrian state, is the imposition 
of yet more mini-states, fortified by guns, razor-wire fences 
and sectarian rhetoric, creating further divisions and a state 
of perpetual war. 
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Solidarity with Syrians in their struggle is vital. Yet at times, 
many groups that identify as being part of ‘the left’ have not 
only failed to stand in solidarity with revolutionary Syrians, but 
have given savage support for counter-revolution. This often 
stems from ignorance about Syria’s context, generalizing Ori- 
entalism and rising Islamophobia. 


Mis HAVE FAILED TO SEE OR UNDERSTAND the huge di- 
versity of actors who are engaged in struggle at the cur- 
rent time, actors who sometimes share similar aims (such as 
the overthrow of the regime), but have very different end goals. 

There’s an inability to distinguish between armed groups 
and the civil resistance; between armed groups which have a 
democratic basis or are simply engaged in self-defense of their 
communities and those which have an authoritarian agenda; 
between those who seek to dissolve traditional power struc- 
tures and those who only seek power for themselves. 








fooled into thinking that a free society will be the result. States 
and the counter revolution are much stronger than we are. Yet 
in face of such challenges, anarchists should stand with the ex- 
ploited and oppressed, with those who are creating new ways 
of organizing in the most difficult of circumstances and those 
who are currently facing annihilation. 

Practical solidarity will be more fruitful than misinformed 
theoretical hectoring. 


Leila Al Shami is co-author, with Robin Yassin-Kassab, of Burn- 
ing Country: Syrians in Revolution and War, Pluto Press (2016). 
She has worked with the human rights movement in Syria and 
elsewhere in the Middle East. 

She is a founding member of Tahrir-ICN, a network connect- 
ing anti-authoritarian struggles across the Middle East, North 
Africa and Europe. She lives in Scotland and blogs at leilashami. 
wordpress.com. 


The revolution faces many challenges, and no one should be 


Defe Nn d e rs dedicated to the U’nis’tot’en land defenders 


Ron Sakolsky 


Broken leather latch 
time's dispatch 

an oil-stained suitcase 
containing 

tar sands underwear 
surrounded by 
industrial overwear. 
Over where? 

Not over here 

you bastards 

not anywhere! 


This ain't 

no time 

for caged canaries 
with velvet beaks. 

We must bite 

the hand that feeds us 
tonight. 


We will sing 

our splintered songs 
to shred 

skylines 

borderlines 

and pipelines. 


We will dance 

to the beat 

of 100 

studded walking sticks 


hitting hard 
on the frozen ground. 


We will roar 

to the sound 

of rising spirits 
breaking hearts 
and cracking heads. 


We will crash 
and burn 

under the 

blood red moon 
and come again. 
Hell yeah 

we will 

come again 

and soon. 


We will 

move together 

like 1000 

homeless moles 
loosed from the earth 
at the quaking 

crack of dawn. 


Never mind 

the blood money 
falling 

from the 

rusted wormholes 
in the sky. 


i= 








Activist with the Unist’ot’en Clan of the Wet’suwet’en Nation in northwestern British 


Columbia protecting indigenous lands from oil and gas development. August 2015. 


RedPowerMedia.WordPress.com 


Never mind balanced on 

the hollow hiss dinosaur bones 
of bus-in-ess unearthed 

as usual. beneath our feet. 
Never mind Bones 

the cash registers Ancient bones 
ringing out Bones for sale! 


their siren song 


of legal tender Never mind. 

love gone wrong. It's all good. 
Don’t weep. 

Never mind It is 

the ledger books what 


it is. 
Go back to sleep. 


No, wait 

Wake up! 

Do not disturb 

those decayed bones! 
Disturb the disturbers 
instead! 


Ron Sakolsky is an anarcho-surrealist 
who lives and writes on Denman 
Island, BC. His latest book is Breaking 
Loose: Mutual Acquiescence or Mutual 
Aid. See review on Page 36. 
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The culture of mass- 
technological empire splits 
mind from body, intellect 
from feeling, because we 
as individuals are suffering 
from a form of 
post-traumatic stress. 


Eternidad / Jen Boyak 





e e ‘continual evolution ever since the initiation 
Lj nN e a r Pe rs ective of a psychic and ecological development 
p » some 10,000 years ago. The Neolith Era 

was an occurrence that began penetrating 

and altering the human mind the moment 

RL we purposefully isolated domestic plants 

from natural ones, the moment we cap- 

tured animal-creatures from their homes in 


N atu r ce J S G | O ry ie es _ corralled them in human-built 


Previously, humans had _ participated 
whole-heartedly in the evolution of the 


CHELLIS GLENDINNING natural world—carrying, dropping, and 
scattering seeds, returning later to harvest 
inear perspective is a way of seeing things. Things closer to us are the fruit; scavenging animals left by others’ 
large, it tells us; things farther away get smaller and smaller as they _raids or later building branch and rock ob- 
recede toward a singular dot in the distance. The vantage point, from _ structions to hunt them; catching fish and 
slightly above the scene, is that of a “bird’s eye view.” insects; constructing temporary shelters 
Many Westerners accept this way of seeing as a complete description of reali- out of rock, trees, ice; befriending wolves 
ty. Let’s look again. As psychologist Robert Romanyshyn describes in Technology —_ around the campfire. 
as Symptom and Dream, seeing creation with the mathematical precision of linear But this new step was unprecedented. 
perspective means seeing it from a very particular stance—and one with grievous This was the purposeful separation of hu- 
implications for human psychology and the Earth’s creatures: detachment. man existence from the rest of life: the do- 
mestication of the human species. To biologist 
Science appears but what in truth she is, Paul Shepherd, the original dualism—the 
Not as our glory and our absolute boast, tame/wild dichotomy—came into being, 
But as a succedaneum, and a prop and with it the integrity of the world was 
To our infirmity. clipped. 
--William Wordsworth, “The Prelude” The fence is the ultimate symbol of this 
development. 
‘The sickness that Wordsworth was referring to in 1801 is not so far off from What came to reside within its con- 
what Romanyshyn brought up again in 1989. It’s a psycho-spiritual ailment: dis- _fines—domesticated __ cereals, cultivated 
sociation—of mind from body, intellect from feeling, human from natural world. _ flowers, oxen, permanent housing struc- 


The emergence of this infirmity had been a long time coming, in slow and tures—was said to be tame: to be valued, 
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controlled, identified with. What existed outside was wild— 
“weeds,” weather, wind, the woods—perennially threatening 
human survival: to be feared, scorned, kept at bay. 

“Separation,” writes feminist philosopher Susan Griffin in 
Woman and Nature. “The clean from the unclean. The decay- 
ing, the putrid, the polluted, the fetid, the eroded, waste, def- 
ecation, from the unchanging... The prison. The witch house. 
The underworld. The underground. The sewer. The space di- 
vided. The inch. The foot. The mile. The boundary.” 

The dichotomy has since crystallized to define our lives 
with myriads of fences separating humans from each other 
and the natural world, with myriads of fence-like artifacts 
and practices defining “the way things are”: economic indi- 
vidualism, private property, social hierarchies, exclusive rights, 
check-points, nation-states, resource wars, nuclear missiles, 
Facebook—until at last civilization has succeeded at domes- 
ticating the entire planet and is looking to enclose both the 
outer space of other planets and the inner space of minds, 
genes, and molecules. 


N THE PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC PROCESS, one assumption 

mental-health professionals make is that whatever behav- 

ior, feeling, or state of consciousness a person experiences, 
expresses, or presents exists for a reason. If you and I were giv- 
en the task of acting as therapists for this domesticated world, 
we might focus our attention on the “presenting symptom” of 
separation, boundaries, and resulting divisiveness. 

We might wonder if the overwhelming success of linear 
perspective as the sole definition of visual reality isn't a symp- 
tom of some deeper condition seeking expression. And, we 
might ask: why did some humans create—and then rational- 
ize with elaborate devices, ideologies, and defenses—an un- 
precedented way of seeing the world based on distancing and 
detachment? 

Let’s look to survivors of post-traumatic stress for clues: 
Vietnam veterans, rape victims and survivors of childhood 
abuse, sufferers of both natural and technology-induced di- 
sasters. One of the most common symptoms to manifest it- 
self after the experience of trauma is the neuro-physiological 
response of disembodiment—“leaving one’s body” to escape 
from pain that is literally too overwhelming to bear. 

Some people who have endured trauma tell of a sensation 
of “lifting out of their bodies” and watching the scene from 
above, a vantage point not unlike that of linear perspective. 
Others tell of escaping into a post-trauma state of mental 
activity devoid of feeling or body awareness, not unlike that 
which is considered normal, taught in schools and universi- 
ties, and reinforced by the computer screen. 

Could it be that the very culture of mass-technological 
empire splits mind from body, intellect from feeling, because 
we as individuals are suffering from a form of post-traumatic 
stress? 

Could it be that we as individuals are dissociated because 
we inhabit a culture that is founded on and perpetrates trau- 
matic stress? 

Or, that the linear perspective that infuses our vision— 


PLAMETS AMD THE 


CIVILIZATION HAS 
SUCCEEDED AT 
DONMESTICATING 
THE ENTIRE 
PLAMET AMD is 
LOOKiNG To 
ENCLOSE BOTH 
THE OUTER 
SPACE OF OTHER 


IMMER SPACE OF 
MIDS, GENES, & 
MOLECULES 





from the much-heralded glorification of intellectual distanc- 
ing to the debunking of the earthier realms of feeling and 
intuition; to the relentless lifting upward with skyscrapers, 
space shuttles, and sky gods; to the ultimate techno-utopian 
vision of downloading human knowledge into self-perpetuat- 
ing computers to make embodied life obsolete—that such a 
vantage point results from some traumatic violation that oc- 
curred in our past? 

Mythologies describing pre-agricultural times from cul- 
tures as divergent as African, Native American, and Hebraic 
tell of human beings at one time living in balance on the 
Earth. The Hebrew Garden of Eden. The Sumerian Dilum. 
The Iranian Garden of Yima. The Egyptian Tep Zepi. The 
Greek Golden Age. 

Most of these myths go on to tell of a Fall consistently 
depicted as a lowering of the quality of human character and 
culture. The Bantu of southern Africa say that the spirits were 
driven away from the Earth by humanity’s insensitivity to na- 
ture. The Yurok of northern California talk of a moment in 
history when people disrupted nature’s balance with greed. 


N HIS WORK WITH SURVIVORS OF POST-TRAUMATIC stress, 

psychotherapist Terry Kellogg emphasizes that abusive 

behaviors are not natural to human beings. People enact 
them because something unnatural has happened to them 
and they have become damaged. With this insight we might 
consider that the Fall described in myths around the world 
actually took place and that it was not a preordained event 
destined to occur in the unfolding of human consciousness. 

Nor was it the result of what the Bible terms original sin, 
which carries an onus of blame and guilt. We might consider 
that this historic alteration in our nature, or at least in how we 
express our nature, came about as the result of something un- 
natural that happened to us. 

What could this “something” be? 

You and I are creatures who were born to live in vital par- 
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ticipation with the natural world. Our original trauma could be 
the systemic removal of our lives from previously assumed em- 
bedding in nature’s world—from the tendrils of earthy textures, 
the seasons of the sun and stars, carrying our babies across riv- 
ers, forging herbs and hunting the sacred game. In essence, the 
power of the life force. 

It is a severance that was initiated slowly and subtly at first 
with the domestication of plants and animals, grew in inten- 
sity with the emergence of large-scale civilizations, and has 
developed to pathological proportion with mass technological 
global society—until today you and I might live for a week or 
a month without smelling a tree, witnessing the passage of the 
moon, or meeting an animal in the wild, much less knowing 
the spirits of these beings or fathoming the interconnections 


A Transwoman at TSA Security 
Claiming Freedom: Against 
The State's Artificial Crisis- 
Building In The U.S. 


Fifth Estate note: 
Modern civilization is experiencing a crisis in part related to 
the proliferation of borders and the surveillance required to en- 


between their destinies and our own. 

Original trauma is the disorientation we experience, how- 
ever consciously or unconsciously, because we do not live in the 
natural world. It is the psychic displacement, the exile, that is 
inherent to civilized life. 

It is our homelessness. 


Chellis Glendinning is a retired psychotherapist living in Bo- 
livia. She is the author of six creative non-fiction books, a folk 
opera, and a book of poetry—all highlighting the reflection be- 
tween the personal and political. She edited rewrote this ver- 
sion of a chapter from her 1994, My Name is Chellis and I’m in 
Recovery from Western Civilization for the Fifth Estate. Chellis- 
Glendinning.org 





force them. Jane Clark's article, “Claiming Freedom,” describes in personal and poignant terms one example of the ongoing 
regularized surveillance, even extending to violation of bodily privacy, and the process of stigmatizing and isolating those 
who are seen as outside defined borders of categories of normalcy. 

In addition to the transperson experience described, this kind of degradation is regularly inflicted on many people with 
physical disabilities, who can’t walk a straight line through security check points without the aid of a mechanical apparatus, 
because they are blind, are wheelchair users, or sometimes even those using walkers. Others with medical appliances, such 
as metal joint replacements, or hearing aids are also subjected to this kind of bodily violation. Many young or old people 
with cognitive challenges who become confused and frightened by the instructions given and the requirement that they 


walk through the scanners alone are violated in the same way. 


Eliminating surveillance and other police functions, including the TSA, needs to be part of the strengthening of broader 
social movements and the development of authentic autonomous community ties if we are to gain any real security. 


JANE CLARK 


verhead signs proclaim terminals, food courts, board- 

ing gates, and boarding zones. The Starbucks glint of 

neon green & white, the sexy shine of LED menus, 
the gruff faces of Transportation Security Administration 
(TSA) officers, and travelers’ worried looks, or bored looks, all 
set the scene for American airports. 

I felt so violated when the TSA ran my body through the 
full body scanner, as if it was a passive object that could be se- 
curitized as much as my bags and pocketfuls were. The scanner 
declared my crotch a yellow area, an anomaly. It didn’t matter 


that I told them that I was a trans woman, several times; the 
TSA in front of me shook hir head and smiled, saying nothing 
but, “Female supe! We need a female supe!” 

The white, middle-aged supervisor then informed me how 
ze was going to violate my space, to inspect my ass and my en- 
tertainment district for explosives, or a 9mm Luger handgun. 
I told hir it was my treasures that set off the machine, my non- 
cis female treasures. Ze smiled, politely patted horizontally 
and vertically against my crotch, my ass. 

The TSA supe asked me about my school, tried to make 
me comfortable, as if this event could possibly be made com- 
fortable without my consent, without the capacity to say no, 
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and have that no be respected. Honestly, I didn't give a flying fuck if ze 
voted with hir dollars, or knew someone who went to my school. This event 
was violence, abuse, a manufactured invasion that occurred without my 
consent, allegedly for my safety and all others at the airport. But I didn’t 
ask the TSA or the US government to assume that role for me, and I do 
not consent to their security procedures. 


an NFL-worthy tackle would await me with cuffs for my wrists and the 
threat of a gun or a club to boot. So. I stood, frozen, my only option to 
be subject to the security state-justified, mild rape that was forced upon me. 

I immediately drafted a complaint for the TSA and the department of 
Homeland Security after the violation, but realized that the event followed 
TSA/HS regulations. 

Governments both manufacture and exaggerate crises as tools to in- 
fringe on the autonomy and self-determination of those they claim as citi- 
zens. The TSA’s manufacturing and artificial heightening of crises justify 
the routine violation of non-cis travelers, namely trans folks, non-binary 
folks, gender non-conforming folks, especially those of color, and especially 
those whose trans embodiment runs contrary to what is considered a nor- 
mative woman or man’s body. 

Transness can be embodied in various ways. There can be trans women 
with penises, trans men with vulvas, enbies with entertainment districts 
that don’t match the woman or man label foisted upon them, or intersex 
folks whose bodies don't fit cisgender assumptions. 

When we talk about 9/11, and the seizure and use of planes as huge 
makeshift bombs, the narrative almost always focuses on the 3,000 Ameri- 
cans killed by the assault. We don't talk about the hundreds of non-com- 
batants who die every day at the rifle point and drone salvos and tank 
missiles of the United States, whose lives mean little or nothing to most 
people of the US empire. 

I hope you don't perceive me as wanting more trans-inclusive TSA 
checkpoints. I want that as much as I want capitalism to become more hu- 
mane and more justifiable; while I try to ally as a white woman with Black 
people resisting, asserting, and demanding their needs for the long game 
of Black Liberation, having a black boss or CEO at my job doesn’t change 
the fact that ze’ll pay me a marginal fraction of the value I produce, that I 
am forced to work for hir because sources of my survival are privatized and 
resold back to me for someone else's profit, at my direct expense. 


[== to flee as I saw the TSA about to violate my body, but I knew 


portation Security Administration, the reducing of its statutory powers 

till they are no more. I call all cisgender people to action, to resist and 
protest and demand this authority reduction and ultimate abolition, and 
also invite my non-cis comrades to do the same. Fuck the loose-labeling 
of terrorist being given to anyone who uses violence without government 
endorsement, fuck the use of violence by anyone who uses it to bully and 
abuse others instead of solidarate the liberation of all of us, and fuck the 
TSA! 

May it dissolve quickly and smoothly, like a tablet in water; may you 
act in this vision with me; and may we resist all the terrorists up-high who 
murder, exploit and degrade all those they oppress! 


[| calling for the total abolition and full dissolvement of the Trans- 


Jane Clark lives on a homestead in Philadelphia. She likes cats, anarcha- 
communism, and herbalism. 


Tearing Down 
The Prisons: 


A Vision of a Prison-less 
Future ‘\ 


12 MONKEYS 


Fifth Estate note: The following text was sent 
to us anonymously via email. It contained a sec- 
tion following what is here describing an intense 
prison rebellion at an unnamed institution and 
without a date of its occurrence. 

Although the uprising report was exciting, 
we had no way to check its authenticity, plus 
we knew its inclusion would guarantee that our 
prison subscribers would be denied this edition. 

We decided to print the essay section below 
and the rebellion section on our web site at 
FifthEstate.org. 


rtificial borders that define nation-states 

are typically characterized by fences and 

walls and perhaps even by check-points, 
creating a separation between one portion of 
geography and another, between one population 
and another — through force. But even within 
those established nation-states, there exist fenc- 
es and walls and checkpoints that form artifi- 
cial borders, separating internal prison colonies 
from the so-called free world, separating those 
accused of dangerous deviations from those who 
are ostensibly compliant and obedient. 


PRISON FENCE AS BORDER 

Prison fences constitute borders, imposed 
separations, essential for the continuation of 
systems of control. In many respects, the fences 
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that surround the prisons are far more impor- 
tant to the post-industrial police state’s survival 


Widespread 


activist or revolutionary, but seeks to deter the 
hundreds or thousands of others who are think- 


than the fences along the national borders. The criminalization ing about resisting. For prospective rebels who 
elimination of prison fences, and thereby the and prison still don’t get the memo, there’s an empty bunk 
elimination of prisons, would mean the elimina- construction ™. the basement cell of America’s mega-max 
tion of authority's capacity to punish. In the ab- . prisons. 

sence of an enforced capacity to punish, there is provided the These prison colonies, self-contained popu- 
the absence of law and the absence then of the emerging “soft” lations isolated from the outside world, are the 


State itself. 

The state is violence. The state is force. Take 
away the capacity to punish, to impose force and 
violence internally, the state loses all power to impose itself, 
to enforce its edicts. So, when speaking of the quickest and 
most-effective method for destroying nation-states, the essen- 
tial fences to tear down are the ones surrounding the prisons. 

Without shose fences, all bets are off. 


THE CASE AGAINST PRISONS, JUST IN CASE YOU NEED ONE 

The modern incarnation of the prison complex that con- 
fronts us in the U.S. emerged from the state response to the 
1960s liberation movements. As oppressed populations con- 
fronted oppression and empire, the government employed a 
strategy for using its courts and prisons as weapons against 
individuals and populations posing challenges to state power. 
Widespread criminalization and prison construction provided 
the emerging “soft” police state with the capacity to eliminate 
and neutralize potential opponents under the guises of crime 
control, zero tolerance, and war on drugs. 

The consequent colonies of cages, presented as a solution 
to a largely non-existent problem, the “epidemic of crime,” 
served the ulterior aims of political, social, and racial engi- 
neering. The prison colonies held the poor, the ethnic mi- 
norities, those most inclined to support liberal or radical — or 
even worse! — an insurrectionary agenda. The colony of cages 
slowed the population growth of troublesome populations. 


Pe ARE NOT A RESPONSE TO CRIME, but vice-versa — 
the creation of prison colonies fuels the criminalization 
industry, the passage of more laws, the hiring of more police. 
In the absence of resources that are diverted from schools and 
communities, squandered on the prisons, poverty creates des- 
perate, surplus populations to be harvested and imprisoned. 
Thus, the building of prisons and the availability of empty 
bunks serve as powerful economic forces that lead to filling 
those prisons and bunks. 

In the process, those most assertive in confronting the 
injustice of the state, most inclined to see themselves above 
it rather than seeing it above them, are most vulnerable to 
imprisonment; those who would otherwise set the campuses 
ablaze or lead the strike at the factory are now pacing the 
prison yard, segregated from a world cleansed of its disruptive 
influences. 

Radicals who did not get the memo, face mind-numbing 
and bewildering sentences for not maintaining their assigned 
seats in the larger program. By this strategy, the police state 
does not just neutralize a single anti-racist or environmental 


police state. 


perfect Petri dishes for the social engineers to 
employ new and experimental programs for 
crowd control, for social and psychological 
modification. The strategies that prove successful are then ex- 
ported to the so-called free world. In this way, prisoner popu- 
lations are canaries in the proverbial coal mine of the social 
engineers. 

The police response to the 2011 Occupy movement, for 
example, was not unfamiliar to any prisoner watching events 
on television from their prison cell. Pepper spray, water can- 
nons, rubber bullets, attack dogs, special response teams clad 
in body armor and helmets behind riot shields, billy clubs, 
kettling, isolation of leaders, marking subjects through the use 
of paintball guns for later apprehension, use of surveillance 
footage for prosecution. 


fs ee OF THESE TACTICS WERE PERFECTED in prison yards 
across the country and modified time and again before 
being employed in the streets. When the police state does not 
bring you to the prison yard, it still brings the prison yard to you. 

All of this occurs in the context of the prison system serv- 
ing as an economic space for super-exploitation. Beyond 
acting as a valve on the economy to control the numbers of 
unemployables in the population, prisons also contain prison 
factories on both the state and federal levels to outsource pris- 
oner populations as slave labor to corporations seeking cheap 
labor and little to no environmental or workplace regulations. 
While NAFTA led to the export of jobs to Mexico, some 
of those union jobs were exported to internal prison colonies 
where desperate prisoners perform the same labor formerly 
performed by union workers. 

Corporations now pay minimum wage for each prisoner 
and save millions in production costs while the state, in turn, 
pockets the majority of the pay and diverts it to the prison 
budget, while the prisoners slave away for literally pennies a 
day. As a consequence, former union workers find themselves 
sleeping in their cars, desperate and criminalized, destined to 
get locked up to resume what used to be a union-scale job. 

In the process, the obscenely wealthy at the top of the 
global-crapitalist pyramid scheme accumulate even more 
wealth and power. At the other end of the spectrum, prisons 
produce broken, domesticated workers who know their place 
in the sweatshop scheme, becoming valuable to the super- 
exploitation process and distorting the entire economy to the 
benefit of the rich and privileged few. 

This is the nightmare scenario that confronts and threatens 
all of us enslaved to the larger machinery of the corporate 
control state. 
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Refugee-support 
squat in Exarchia, 
Athens’ anarchist 
center. 

Photo: Dennis Fox 


Border Lines and Border Regions 
Political and Persona 


DENNIS FOX 


s I wandered through Albania a few months 
ago, as unlikely a place as any during a six-month journey 
around the planet, a friend emailed a link to “Anarchist Trav- 
eling vs. Tourism.”* 

The comments mostly reminded me that I’m not attempt- 
ing an anarchist tour, whatever that might mean. I’m not 
looking constantly for political insurrection or utopian experi- 
mentation even though, inevitably, my anarchist lens focuses 
on signs of inequality and resistance, cops and soldiers, graf- 
fiti and posters (the circle-A, everywhere in Athens, is absent 
here in Oman). 

I read local news, look for infoshops and protest. Still, 
while lenses sharpen focus, they also create limits, blurring 
whatever's outside their range. I want to see into the blur and 
bring into view things that any preselected lens might obscure. 

And, everywhere I go, I run into borders both political and 
personal. 

What brought me to Europe last fall was a conference in 
Budapest on the historical and cultural implications of radical 
psychology and psychoanalysis. My only post-conference plan 
was to make my way towards an April family visit in Okinawa. 


My route south through the Balkans and then east has 
been shaped by curiosity and spontaneity, but also by weather, 
cost, my energy level, and sometimes by visa complexities pre- 
venting last-minute border crossings. I move from one coun- 
try to the next when it feels like it’s time, by bus or train when 
I can, watching the countryside slide by and the rhythms of 
local passengers sitting nearby. 

At borders, I show my passport, answer questions, switch 
currencies. I try to remain most places long enough to not feel 
pressed to run out everyday to one more must-see destina- 
tion. To stay in apartments where I can cook. Meandering at 
times through towns and neighborhoods where tourists don't 
often go, I try to take photos without being obnoxious, which 
sometimes means not taking them at all. 


Boar borders expands my sense of the world. Seeing 
one old fort or walled city after another gets repetitive, 
but their presence almost everywhere highlights thousands of 
years of shifting power. A visit to the Hungarian National 
Museum clarifies central European migration, dominance, 
and resistance since long before Rome controlled the heights 
of Buda overlooking Pest across the Danube. 

I understand Yugoslavia’s creation and disintegration bet- 
ter after visiting Belgrade, and then taking a long train ride to 
Podgorica, Montenegro's capital. In Albania’s capital, Tirana, 
a professor quoted in the news about political change, orga- 
nized crime, and tribal justice gave me his take on historical 
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incursions into Muslim Albania by Christian Serbia to the 
north and Greece to the south. The city’s Fuck Serbia graf- 
fiti is more blunt, helping make sense of a chatty engineering 
student’s earnest comment that, “We respect George Bush,” 
for supporting Kosovo, culturally and historically Albanian. 

Comrades in Athens arranged for me to talk about anar- 
chism and psychology a few blocks from where Syrian and 
other refugees sleep in Victoria Square. One showed me 
around Exarchia, the city’s anarchist center, where a new squat 
had just opened up to support refugees, and where, they tell 
me, cops don’t go except in force. 

A couple of weeks later in Tel Aviv, I stayed with a comrade 
from Anarchists Against the Wall and later joined a West 
Bank peace march—not an anarchist action like others I’ve 
been to in Palestine, but still a crossing of borders, including 
some of my own. 


Ms MUSLIM COUNTRIES BAR ANYONE whose passport 
shows a visit to Israel, but that’s no longer true here in 
the eastern Arabian Peninsula. The United Arab Emirates and 
the Sultanate of Oman, ruled by hereditary monarchs, may 
not be as bluntly controlling as Albania used to be, but even 
with a benevolent face they're the most politically repressive 
and culturally traditional places I’ve ever been. 

In the UAE, a rich country boasting Dubai’s massive eye- 
catching architecture and artificial islands shaped like palm 
trees, life is good for Emiratis, at least for those unbothered by 
the risk of prison, flogging, perhaps amputation or death for 
transgressing law or custom. But 85 percent of the residents 
are foreigners, more than half from India, Pakistan, and Ban- 
gladesh, working here for years before returning home. 

In Oman, with less oil than the UAE, most Omanis have 
ordinary jobs, but the economy depends on foreign labor. The 
streets in my Muscat neighborhood have a decidedly non- 
Arab vibe. Restaurants tout biryani, tandori, and curry, kids 
play cricket, and wall postings advertise apartments for “In- 
dian executive bachelor” or room shares for “Pakistani Mus- 
lims only.” It’s as if Emiratis and Omanis have colonized the 
Indian subcontinent by bringing the population here. 

Along with adjusting my sense of the world, crossing geo- 
graphic borders challenges my sense of myself. One lesson I 
absorbed growing up in 1950s Brooklyn was how lucky I was 
to have been born into the best of all possible worlds—not 
only the best country, and the best borough of the most im- 
portant city, but I was also white, Jewish, a boy. 

What could be better? 

I couldn't imagine being anything like me if Id been born 
in Africa, or a girl, or Catholic. And sure, over the decades I 
overcame much of that internalized specialness, understood 
better the distortions of my childhood lens. So, it’s confus- 
ing—disappointing—that when I pass a woman completely 
covered in black except for her eyes and hands, looking down 
at her iPhone, my first reaction is to stare, surprised. Surprised 
by someone using an iPhone! 

Maybe I cross borders not to discover the exotic but to dis- 


cover myself. To normalize difference, but even more to nor- 
malize similarity. This reminds me of my first visit to Ramal- 
lah, Palestine in 2005, when I took pictures of hardware stores, 
schools, families walking to restaurants. It seemed important 
to record that Palestinians weren't all destitute refugees or 
armed fighters, but people like us. Like me. 

Elsewhere, I’ve written about dipping into the personal 
growth world over the past few years, which for most of my 
life I dismissed as a distraction; this was my topic at the Octo- 
ber Budapest conference. Early anarchists wrote that political 
and personal change depend on each other. 

In practice, though, anarchist projects often fail, groups 
lose members or fall apart, because we don't learn well enough 
how to work through tensions, or we don’t want to bother, or 
we think that learning “better ways to communicate” or “how 
to express empathy” is just New Age psychobabble designed 
to undercut political action. 

There’s something to that, and, indeed, my work in critical 
psychology examines how mainstream psychology strength- 
ens the status quo. But still: when we behave in ways we don't 
want to—competitively, possessively, jealously, selfishly—we 
don’t always have enough insight into ourselves, or enough 
skills, to make things right. 


18 oti’ SOMETIMES TALK ABOUT TRYING to find them- 
selves—to establish a firm identity. In the same way 
that national and religious borders mark who's in and who's 
out, internal borders reflect who we are and who we are not. 
There’s comfort in that. Belonging. Focus. 

But there’s also benefit in the opposite, in a sense losing 
ourselves for a time. Softening a hardened self-image lets new 
possibilities emerge. Instead of sharp lines between Known 
and Other we can try to set aside our quick judgments, old 
likes and dislikes, and use our internal borders as invitations 
to explore broader regions. 

This can be hard. Discovering internal barriers I didn’t even 
know I had, moving through them without knowing what to 
expect on the other side, has sometimes been scarier than 
crossing through passport control into potentially dangerous 
territory. Both can be disorienting and uncomfortable, bring- 
ing out old anxieties, reminders of work still to be done. 

Some approaches to internal exploration grow out of Bud- 
dhism, Tantra, and other perspectives on self and connection 
that teach putting aside assumptions and goals and learning 
to be in the moment, to appreciate slowness in every realm 
from cooking and eating to touch and sex. 

Right now, I’m exploring Miksang, a Buddhist perspective 
on photography and perception emphasizing simplicity, see- 
ing what's really there instead of whatever our internal lenses 
predispose us to see. Other approaches, traced back to radical 
psychology and psychoanalysis, owe much to Wilhelm Reich’s 
work on sexual repression and personality development. 

Intentional communities I’ve visited on earlier trips to 
Germany (ZEGG) and Portugal (Tamera), insisting that 
their emphasis on sexuality and relationships is fundamental 
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to their work for global peace, use regular group forums to 
address the emotional complexities of reshaping old habits, 
revealing inner tensions otherwise left to fester. There’s a lot 


of cross-fertilization out there. 


Sitting here in Muscat, the capital of Oman, the anarchist 
and personal growth worlds both feel distant as the Call to 
Prayer wafts in from the mosque down the street. I don't 


Life Jackets Are For 


Capitalists: 


The Ideas & Desires of the DIY Bandits 


BEN ABSURDO 


orn in 2004 out of the industrial 

ruins of Shelton, Conn., 75 miles 

north of New York City, a shifting 

cast of individuals led by soft- 
spoken, anti-leader, Pepe Chapowski, 
released records, threw shows, boot- 
legged albums, sent merchandise and 
artwork to randomly chosen addresses, 
wrote letters to prisoners and friends, 
destroyed property, published articles 
and zines, built sculptures from garbage, 
held neighborhood meetings, booked 
tours, and scammed real estate owners, 
under the name DIY Bandits. 

For twelve years, this loose-knit op- 
eration released music as diverse as folk 
punk, rap, electronic, doom-laden sym- 
phonic pop, and spoken word, and put 
on concerts often known for a unique 
medley of punk and rap acts. 

They literally broke barriers, having 
once fudged insurance documents to 
rent office space, threw a show in it, then 
knocked down the walls between suites 
when it got too crowded. 

You can call the Bandits a label 
(they've accepted the term), but they 
never operate like one, with the chief 
difference being that they don’t know 
how to. Most of their projects got their 
feet off the ground at the last yard, 
jumping over pitfalls to meet sudden 
deadlines. Profiting from such things 
was about as alien a concept to them as 
registering with ASCAP. 

They never bothered with iTunes. 
They aimed for what Pepe calls the 


would object. 


understand the words, and if I did maybe my anarchist lens 
In this particular moment, though, I’m enjoying the chant. 
Dennis Fox, mostly based in Boston when he’s not travel- 


ing, posts political/academic work at dennisfox.net and photos 
at dennisfoxphoto.com. 





“human spread”—word- 
of-mouth, in-person sales, 
trades, and giveaways. 

Their differing no- 
tion of success didn’t 
stop them from gaining 
notoriety in the Northeast 
U.S. and throughout the 
country, in the UK, and 
further abroad. 

Their reputation was 
established without 
online presence, and they prefer it that 
way. 

Though Pepe has come to terms with 
being a label, it's not what the Bandits 
originally sought to be. After a string of 
squats were raided by police, he secured 
a place on Canal Street in Shelton, 
advertising that he was “giving away 
a punk club” to whoever could make it 
functional. 

Factory House, as he called it, was 
shut down by the city in 2005 after one 
summer, but it funded the early incar- 
nation of DIY Bandits, which began as 
a way for Pepe and his friend Chaoflux 
(“an anarchist father and a Middle East- 
ern former Satanist,” respectively) to put 
their ideas and desires into the world. 

Inspired by the anti-tech writing of 
John Zerzan and others, Pepe's wish to 
see these ideas in our “dead culture,” 
was a personal struggle. The torment of 
domesticated life is bodily and existen- 
tial, felt in the bowels more than the 
intellect. 

When Pepe met a teenage Pat The 
Bunny playing guitar outside an anar- 
chist convention, it was clear that music 





REALLY DOING iT THEN 

SELVES, OFF-LINE, ViIKYL 
OMLY, THE DIY BAMDITS 
\ACLUDE ANARCHIST 
PUBLICATIONS iM THEIR 
RECORD PACKAGES. 


was the way to release these desires 
into the world. 

The best Bandits shows were argu- 
ably the ones they never put on. They 
planned to throw a concert sailing ona 
raft of garbage over the nearby Housa- 
tonic River with a banner reading “Life 
Jackets Are For Capitalists,” but police 
found the giant trash boat and confis- 
cated it. 

Another gig required performers 
to sneak into a Yale University tennis 
tournament overnight and make their 
surprise appearance the next day in the 
middle of the match. No one would take 
the risk. 

Police harrassment of the Bandits is 
continuous. In April 2013, the home of 
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Refugee-support squat in Exarchia, Athens’ anarchist 
center, January 2016. 
—photo: Dennis Fox 


How students learn about the refugee crisis 


TEACHING: 
Migration, 

Detention, 

Camp 


REG JOHANSON 


n The Figure of the Migrant, Thomas Nail as- 
serts that “the twenty-first century will be the 
century of the migrant,” and the first years of the new 
century give ample evidence of this. 

From September to December 2015, events seemed to 
daily add themselves to the curriculum of the English course 
I was teaching on the literature, film, and visual art of mi- 
gration, detention, and the camp, at Capilano University in 
North Vancouver BC, Coast Salish territory. 

The Syrian refugee crisis was peaking in the news. At Cap- 
ilano, we organized a week of events in September around the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission’s final report on the 
Canadian Indian residential school system. 

A federal election was underway in Canada, as well as races 
for the Presidential nomination in the United States. In both 
countries, the response to the Syrian refugee crisis was a major 
election issue and in both countries many politicians respond- 
ed by shamelessly deploying Islamophobic rhetoric. 

There were the mass shootings at an Oregon college and a 
Planned Parenthood office in Colorado, the suicide bombings 
and mass shootings in Paris, and then the mass shooting in 
San Bernardino. The themes of my course were playing out in 
real time, yet class discussion dwindled as the semester went 
on. Students had a lot of material to help them understand 
what was happening, but not much to say about it. 


HE COURSE HAS THREE THEORETICAL ORIENTATIONS: 
decolonization, border imperialism, and the camp. From 
Giorgio Agamben, the influential Italian philosopher who has 
theorized the ways that law and state function to include and 





exclude, I take the theory of the camp as a site for the contain- 
ment of bodies that have become bare life. 

For Agamben, the camp is the physical, spatial location 
of those bodies which have been expelled by the nation-state 
from any category that would guarantee them any protection 
under civil or international law. The camp is where these ex- 
cluded bodies are contained. Agamben gives the following 
examples: 

“The stadium in Bari into which the Italian police in 1991 
provisionally herded all illegal Albanian immigrants before 
sending them back to their country, the winter cycle-racing 
track in which the [French] Vichy authorities gathered the 
Jews before consigning them to the Germans, the konzentra- 
tionlager fur auslander in Cottbus-Sielow in which the young 
Weimar government gathered Jewish refugees from the East 
[in the 1920s], or the zones d’attentes in French international 
airports in which foreigners asking for refugee status are de- 
tained, [are all camps]. In all these cases an apparently in- 
nocuous space [...] actually delimits a space in which the 
normal order is de-facto suspended and in which whether or 
not atrocities are committed depends not on law but on the 
civility and ethical sense of the police who temporarily act as 
sovereign.” 

From Harsha Walia, an organizer with the anti-colonial 
migrant justice organization, No One Is Illegal Vancouver, I 
take the theory of border imperialism, a technique of power 
that transforms migrants, refugees, Indigenous people, and 
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Waiting for 
The Barbarians 


Who are the real barbarians? The refugees 
or those who caused them to flee? 


JESUS SEPULVEDA 


n August 2015, as refugees broke through a line of Macedonian police 

at the border between Greece and Macedonia going toward Western 

Europe, a phrase from the Greek poet Constantine Cavafy (1863-1933) 

came forcibly to mind: “the barbarians are coming today.” But as in 
Cavafy’s poem, it wasn’t clear who the barbarians really were in 2015. 

Spanish friar Bartolomé de las Casas referred to four categories of barbarians 
in his 16th century Apologetic History of the Indies (1561) to argue in favor of the 
rational mind of “the people of these Indies,” who were “meek as lambs,” slaves 
by nature. He endorsed the idea that the condition of the barbarians was a dis- 
ability that could be improved so they could reach the correct level of civilization. 

Following Aristotelian precepts, the 16th century Spanish colonizers deter- 
mined early—through these four categories—who the barbarians were. The first 
category referred to those people characterized as brutal and cruel, although the 
conquistadors paradoxically fit better into this category. 

The second one referred to the non-European native peoples who needed 
to be evangelized. The third alluded to those who could not speak the empire’s 
languages (then Spanish and Latin, today it’s English). The last category referred 
to the infidels, those people who did not know or did not want to accept Chris- 
tianity as a dogma, especially Native people, Jews and Muslims; this designation 
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Syrian refugee pushes his wife and child 
onto tracks after Hungarian police stopped a 
train with asylum seekers, not allowing them 
to continue to Western Europe. 


justified the extension of the Inquisition to 
the Americas and laid a basis for the vio- 
lence of today’s fundamentalisms. 

Spanish epic poet Alonso de Ercilla 
wrote in his La Araucana in 1569 that Ar- 
aucanians (Mapuche people from Chile and 
Argentina) were barbarians because they 
could not be tamed, and because they were 
such warriors—like Greek heroes—who 
could only be fought. Almost 450 years 
later, Mapuche people keep fighting to pro- 
tect their homeland, which is not defined 
by a border, but a sense of belonging to a 
territory—Mapu, the living and conscious 
Earth, Gaia. 

Today, barbarians also designate a group 
of people who don't exist in legal terms— 
undocumented people, people without pa- 
pers, illegal people. “Soy una raya en el mar, 
fantasma en la ciudad, mi vida va prohibida, 
dice la autoridad” (Ym a line on the ocean, a 
ghost in the city, my life is forbidden, the 
authority says) sings French-Spanish musi- 
cian Manu Chao. 

That was the case of more than five hun- 
dred Eritreans and Somalis, including a 
woman giving birth, drowned while their 
boat sank off the Italian island of Lampe- 
dusa in 2013. It was the case of those sixty 
thousand children detained on the US- 
Mexico border in 2014. It was the case 
reported in the news in 2015 and 2016 of 
the thousands of refugees, largely from war- 
torn Syria, crossing the Republic of Mace- 
donia toward the so-called civilized Europe. 

On this side of the Atlantic, the U.S. is 
the inner-border that people who smuggle 
themselves onto the “Beast” aim to cross. ‘The 
“Beast” is the train that runs across Mexico 
into this country, transporting people from 
nearly all Central American nations. But 
the war on immigration inside the borders 
of the empire has come to a crescendo. 





Accepting the imaginary territorial 
borders drawn by states requires 
first accepting borders in the mind. 
Thus, the struggle for freedom is 
also a deep work of consciousness. 
Awareness opens mental jails. 


‘The fascist-oriented, racist and populist rhetoric of the 
American right wing in the 2016 electoral show is a good 
indicator of that. Business elites don’t see people. They only 
understand the language of profit, the need for cheap labor, 
and the movement of merchandise. In the global market, peo- 
ple cannot transit freely across the world as commodities can. 
‘That’s called the free market. 

Refugees, Roma, homeless people and wanderers have al- 
ways challenged borders—national, economic, and cultural 
ones. Today’s massive immigration challenges the capacity of 
the empire to determine who is a legitimate citizen of civili- 
zation and who is not. Civilization requires barbarians—the 
hostile Others—on its borders as part of its self-definition. 
Orwell called the extramural area Big Brother could not con- 
trol “the wild zone.” 

In that view, the barbarian has to match the image of a 
dangerous, cruel, and merciless savage in order to fit the ste- 
reotyped notion of the wild zone’s inhabitant. This image is 
part of the capitalist production process. Big Brother needs 
to create its own enemy in order to justify the existence of its 
expansive control. 

The image of that enemy must be one of a wild savage. 
If barbarians are too uniform, they can be confused with an 
army or a guerrilla group, not a wild savage in black with au- 
tomatic firearms. This image needs indeed to be updated and 
upgraded as any other commercial product to be consumed by 
media consumers. 

In fact, that image is just another merchandise. Its risk is 
that like all merchandise it can be sold. The tragedy is that 
credulous people can buy that merchandise—and be con- 
vinced to blow themselves up in the name of their only god. 
‘The dance of politics and religion has been a long waltz. 


| Dea TIME | SEE THE INTERNET IMAGES of ISIS fighters, 
they bring to mind the TV show “Sandokan” (based on 
the story by 19th century Italian writer Emilio Salgari) that I 
used to watch as a boy in Chile. My friends and I all hoped for 
a character like Sandokan and his borderless pirates to come 
fight and end the Pinochet dictatorship. 

Who manufactures the image of a rebel—a novelist? an 
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advertiser? a computer expert? In one of his adventure sto- 


| ries, Sandokan: The Tigers of Mompracem, Salgari portrays the 


pirates as dressed in black, using bandannas and having long 
hair while fighting the British colonialists. 

ISIS fundamentalists also dress in black. They have long 
beards and fight against Western civilization. But the pi- 
rates were pictured as living autonomously, in tune with na- 
ture. They protected communities and nourished the utopian 
imaginations of anarchists and other free-spirited people. 

ISIS fundamentalists kidnap and decapitate civilians. ‘They 
follow a dogma and disguise themselves as charismatic lead- 
ers to attract young people who perhaps also wish to end their 
repressive circumstances. Their ends justify their means. But 
we already know that the means determine the ends. That’s 
been the bloody course of civilization. 


Sewers MARCOS KNEW SOMETHING about the 
astute use of images and iconography. In 1994, when 
the Zapatistas launched their first armed resistance to the 
so-called free trade agreements they not only enhanced the 
mystique of their national liberation army by the aura their 
balaclavas had created, they also fought symbolically. 

They had to mask themselves in order to unmask the new 
corporatocracy that was trying to incorporate Chiapas into 
the global supermarket. The definition and semiotics of the 
term barbarian must be updated and studied today in the vari- 
ous intelligence agencies. They have surely graduated a couple 
of specialists in the subject by now. 

But human psychology is a puzzle. Under oppressive con- 
ditions, people tend to look for saviors. Zorro and Sandokan 
were my favorite role models when I was a boy. In the neigh- 
borhood where I grew up some people embraced Christ, oth- 
ers Marx and Mao. 

Saviors create a border between free human beings (those 
who embrace and pursue their potential for freedom) and 
those who consider themselves disempowered (the “meek 
lambs,” to use friar Las Casas’ term). 

Accepting the imaginary territorial borders drawn by states 
requires first accepting borders in the mind. Thus, the struggle 
for freedom is also a deep work of consciousness. Awareness 
opens mental jails. People become their own saviors when 
they adopt this path of liberation. Freedom is incompatible 
with political power because, sooner rather than later, politi- 
cal power transforms the freedom it advertises into a military 
parade. 


| edees GROUPS THROUGHOUT LATIN AMERICA emulated 
the Sierra Maestra’s rebels who took power in Cuba 57 
years ago. Arguably, the image of Che is one of the most suc- 
cessful commodities that the market for radical consumers has 
manufactured—T-Shirts, magnets, posters, postcards, etc. Im- 
ages mediate social relationships and conform to the picture 
of the world in this society of virtual spectacle. Dressing in 
black, like the anarchists of the Black Bloc who marched in 
Seattle in 1999 (and elsewhere since), like those pirates of Sal- 
gari’s novels, is an image that the screen started to reproduce 
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in this century, over and over. Civilization needs enemies to 
keep up its expansion, and justify its weaponry and military 
complex. 

Constantine Cavafy beautifully exposed this simple truth 
in his well-known poem “Waiting for the Barbarians,” pub- 
lished in 1904, solving the civilization/barbarianism equation 
by opposition. He wrote: 


Because night has fallen and the barbarians have not come. 
And some who have just returned from the border say 
there are no barbarians any longer. 


And now, what's going to happen to us without barbarians? 
They were, those people, a kind of solution. 


Last year I was on the shore of the Ohrik Lake—one of the 
deepest lakes in the Balkans—when the refugees were cross- 
ing the border. At that time, barbarians were bombing Syria. 
Barbarians were desolating neighborhoods, villages, and cities. 
Barbarians were (and are) at war. 

I remember clearly hearing the murmur of the waters of 
that sublime lake, pulsing to heal and clean while a young 
Macedonian poet confessed—‘I have friends who grew up in 
my neighborhood and went to school with me who started 
getting infuriated by the devastation in Iraq, Afghanistan, 
Syria, Mali, Gaza, and went to get trained to become Islamist 
fighters. They were middle-class kids who became radical fun- 
damentalists. Most of them were shot and died at age 20. They 
wasted their lives.” 

When the limits of our lives become the limits of geogra- 
phy we are facing a “policy of exclusion,” writes British jour- 
nalist and historian Frances Stonor Saunders. The exclusion 
outlines borders and maps the world. The exclusion needs its 
counterparts in the inner borders—seclusion. Reservations, 
ghettos, apartheid have been part of the history of this policy 
of exclusion and segregation, redefining the figure of the bar- 
barian. 

OR 

Hu CONTROL OVER MOTHER EARTH has extended 

through a practice of territorialization, bordering the 
planet with political maps, nation-state limits, customs, and 
military frontiers. J.M. Coetzee’s 1980 novel, Waiting for the 
Barbarians, of the same title as Cavafy’s poem, is a perfect 
allegory of western colonialism and imperial violence and ter- 
ritorialization in which borders seem to be so artificial and yet 
so violently real. 

Thus, this situation necessarily unfolds the question of 
who the barbarians are. People who don’t want to be at war, 
especially now that war has reached the interior borders of 
civilization, and the world trembles everywhere must certainly 
respond to this question. 

First, the Twin Towers in New York were destroyed by 
a “bearded man” who “masterminded” a “spectacular attack” 
from the “caves of Afghanistan,” resembling the image of Ali 
Baba and the forty thieves hidden in the “wild zone.” 

Last year, it was Paris. This year, it is Brussels. Meanwhile, 











Across from Victoria Square, Athens. —photo: Dennis Fox 
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the shocks of bombs still reverberate in Istanbul, Bali, Casa- 
blanca, Madrid, Bombay, Nairobi, Alexandria, Cameroon, 
Burkina Faso, Nigeria, Kenya, among many other places. Ka- 
mikaze-terrorist attacks are part of a logic that reinforces the 
brutal dialectics of civilization and barbarianism. 

How can a human being be convinced to commit suicide 
in order to kill if not through a logic of war? How can a sol- 
dier be convinced to risk his or her life to go abroad to kill? 
Bombs and drones on the extramural side of the border only 
bring death. In between the wild zone and civilization there 
is a border. Each time immigrants and refugees trespass on 
it, the whole system trembles. They are transient people who 
challenge the policies of exclusion. 

They are the byproduct of the wars initiated by others— 
those who are in need of the existence of the barbarians, so 
they themselves can exist. 


Jestis Septlveda is an internationally recognized poet 
who teaches at the University of Oregon in Eugene. He is the 
author of eight collections of poetry and three books of es- 
says, including his green-anarchist manifesto, The Garden of 
Peculiarities, and his book on Latin America poetry Poets on 
the Edge. His third collection Hotel Marconi was translated into 
English by Paul Dresman and made into a film in his native 
Chile in 2009. 
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They shall all tell you, one by one, when you cross them, collectively or 


individually, in court lobbies or hotel lounges, in schools or inside 
mosques. They shall tell you only what they shall tell you, in their 
Abyssinian rhetoric of generational apology. They shall tell you the 


same old bullshit they vomited before, and after the great flood of the 
great bullshit out of the great bowels into the great fucked up world of 


ours, they shall tell you only what they shall tell you: 

You should praise your dear Lord night and day 

for having granted you the ease of breathing through one nostril. 
You should praise your dear Lord night and day 

for having sent enough sugar and mint tea - 

for bringing sour milk and wheat couscous to your table. 
You should praise your dear Lord night and day 

for the free birds that have not yet frozen. 

You should praise your dear Lord night and day 

for those who have not yet been gassed in their chambers; 
for the sky that still abundantly pisses on your patches; 
for the army that still reluctantly protects you! 

| do not blame you 

priests of the unconscious 

have turned you all, one by one 

into widowed Mona Lisas with mustaches 

&there you sit in penumbras 

plunged into the noise of your flesh 

afraid of lawyers’ offices, 

psychiatrists’ couches, 

the neighborhood police station 

Did you decide to die the death 

of a taintless mayor? 

the one who promised to wash 

the neighborhood of its despair? 

did you decide to befriend the treasurer who fattened 

his stepchildren on Urban Household Finances? 

or did you surrender to the bachelor accountant who clipped 


our foliage with his economy of mystical needs? 

| do not blame you 

for having loosened your ties 

when your representatives offer tailored intellect 
how many of you became gay for pay 

& sat in the corners of love waiting 

for a bridge to the other side? 

how many of you drank embryonic hopes in a café au lait cup? 
how many of you slept on post-strike discussions 
to wake up with another historical hangover? 
they shall tell you, one by one, what 

only they shall tell you 

do not bother late in December 

roam the streets of life 

read newspapers in a strange town 

&drink your cinnamon coffee 

pretend you are used to the explosions 

celebrate your exhaustion 

Who would recognize you after all?! 


El Habib Louai is an Amazigh poet, teacher, translator and musi- 
cian from Taroudant, Morocco. He focuses on the Beats and revolu- 
tionary poetry in English, which he translates and performs accom- 
panied by Afro Jazz and Amazigh Northern African music. His first 
collection of poems, Mrs. Jones Will Now Know: Poems of a Desperate 
Rebel, was published in U.S in 2015. 
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Migration, 
Detention, Camp 
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others who are deemed to be a threat to the nation into bare 
life. From Indigenous anarchist artist Gord Hill, and Walia, 
I take a theory of decolonization as the re-centering of sov- 
ereignty in an Indigenous frame, which undermines the le- 
gitimacy of settler-colonial governments to impose regimes 
of border control. 

Border imperialism racializes people in its construction 
of those who belong and those who are excluded —as Walia 
says, it creates a “racialized hierarchy of national and impe- 
rial identity, which anchors and shapes the understanding of 
citizenship and belonging within the nation-state as well as 
within the grid of global empire.” Stories about the experience 
and process of racialization are key components of the course. 

Racialization is one of the ways bodies become citizens on 
the one hand, or bare life on the other, bodies to whom, in 
Agamben's theory, anything can be done. Detention follows 
easily from the creation of “the Muslim” (or, historically, “the 
Japanese”), for example, who is imagined as being inherently 
dangerous. And, torture follows detention. 


W: TOOK SERIOUSLY AGAMBEN’S STATEMENT that “the 
correct question to pose concerning the horrors com- 
mitted in the camps is [...] not the hypocritical one of how 
crimes of such atrocity could be committed against human 
beings. It would be more honest and above all more useful to 
investigate carefully the juridical procedures and deployments 
of power by which human beings could be so completely de- 
prived of their rights and prerogatives that no act committed 
against them could appear any longer as a crime.” 

This was a primary reference for understanding the texts 
we looked at, especially the Indian Act (Canadian legislation 
that has governed Indigenous life from above since the mid- 
19% century) and the documentary films on torture and de- 
tention. 

We began the course with a discussion of aspects of the 
Indian Act, an important document in the array of legisla- 
tion that legitimizes and institutionalizes the dispossession of 
Indigenous people in Canada. 

The history of residential schools was pertinent here. Insti- 
tutions designed to separate Indigenous children from their 
families and communities in order to promote assimilation 
into Canadian culture, residential schools were in operation 
from the 1840s until 1996. 

Attendance was compulsory from 1884 to 1948. The 
schools were camps in the sense that they were the “location 
of dislocation,” in Agamben’s phrase, in which Indigenous 
students were sexually, physically, emotionally, psychologically 
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and spiritually abused. 

The Truth and Reconciliation Commission of Canada was 
mandated by the government in 2008 to investigate what 
happened in those institutions. In its final report, the Com- 
mission stated that they were a “central element” in Canada’s 
program of “cultural genocide” against Indigenous people. We 
followed this with Gord Hill’s 500 Years of Resistance comic 
book. Hill’s text documents the long history of Indigenous 
warfare against this attempted genocide. 

Next was Harsha Walia’s Undoing Border Imperialism. In 
addition to the theory, her book includes poetry and prose 
from several authors about the experience of migration, bor- 
ders, detention, racialization, precarious labor, and decoloniz- 
ing struggles. These were elaborated by r/ally, a zine collect- 
ing poems and testimonials from detainees, and a web-based 
project called Never Home, both published by No One Is Il- 
legal Vancouver. 

We watched Alex Rivera’s dystopian sci-fi film S/eep Dealer, 
in this context, which links the exploitation of migrant labour 
in the maquiladoras in Tijuana with enclosures in rural areas. 
Richard Rodriguez's Mexploitation revenge flick, Machete, 
was a supplemental text here. Both films imagine a revolu- 
tionary network recomposing itself against the displacements 
produced by neoliberal capital. 

White supremacist nationalism is a crucial factor in legiti- 
mizing border imperialism and in dividing the bodies of bare 
life from the bodies of citizens. For a study of this, we watched 
Shane Meadows’s film This is England, set in the early 1980s 
during the flag-waving period of the British war in the Falk- 
lands/Malvinas, which dramatizes the racist/antiracist split 
among a group of young skinheads. Anne Marie Nakagawa’s 
National Film Board of Canada documentary, Between: Living 
in the Hyphen, helped us to understand mixed-race identities 
in the context of the white supremacist nation, as it contains 
a (somewhat muted) critique of Canadian multiculturalism as 
merely another technique for managing differences. 


9 i LAST THIRD OF THE COURSE WAS DEVOTED to texts 
that deal with the camp as it functions in the imperial 
wars in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Palestine. Joe Sacco’s book of 
comics journalism, Palestine, documents stories of the 1948 
expulsion of Palestinians from what is now Israel and their 
displacement to the camps that grew up to contain them, the 
intifada of the early 90s, and the Israeli detention and torture 
regime, 

Three documentary films from the mid-2000s—Michael 
Winterbottom and Mat Whitecross’s “The Road To Guan- 
tanamo,” Alex Gibney’s “Taxi To The Dark Side,: and Errol 
Morris’s “Standard Operating Procedure”—detail “the juridi- 
cal procedures and deployments of power” that made it pos- 
sible to detain without charge and torture people at Baghram 
Air Force Base, Guantanamo Bay, and Abu Ghraib. 

Though the course featured several texts celebrating resis- 
tance, rebellion, and desire, it began and ended with abjection, 
with the victimization of Indigenous children in residential 
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schools and of the detainees swept up by the wars in the Mid- 
dle East. In the bourgeois-liberal-nationalist context in which 
I work, images of suffering, of victims, are received as opportu- 
nities for expressions of charity, guilt, and at best, indignation 


at injustice and demands for reform. 


Representations of agency, of people taking up arms against 
r on pene le viapigeeting 
oppression, of becoming outlaws and insurrectionists, are re- 


garded with suspicion and discomfort. 


And, for students who are racialized migrants themselves, 
the Canadian ideology of multiculturalism puts pressure on 
them to express gratitude to the nation and to distance them- 
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Shopping List for My 
Newborn Girl 
JESSAMINE O'CONNOR 


Botox 
Vajazzles 
_ Spray-tan 
Collagen 


Foundation 
Blusher, Shadow 
Liner; Stick-on lashes 
Anti-perspirant; Perfume 
Body spray, Deodorant; Facelift 
Tummy tuck, Magic knickers; 
Padded bra, Corset 
Silicone implants; 
Waxed legs 
Shaved armpits 
Plucked eyebrows 
A Brazilian; Detox, Diet 
Diet, Diet; Teeth whitening 
Anal bleaching, Liposuction; 
Colonic irrigation, Pedicure 
Manicure; Laser hair removal; 
Cosmetic gynaecology 





How long should 
We leave it 
Before telling her 
She mustn't 
Be perfect 
After all? 


Jessamine O’Connor lives in the west of Ireland, 
where she is the self appointed dictator of The Hermit 
Collective, and The Wrong Side Of The Tracks Writer's 
Group. She is Featured Poet International for Muse-Pie 
Press, and nominated for the Pushcart Prize. Her three 
poetry chapbooks, Hellsteeth, A Skyful Of Kites, and 
Snowbird, are available from jessamineoconnor.com 
and hermitcollective.weebly.com. 
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selves from migrants deemed illegitimate, especially in the 
presence of classmates who take their own legitimacy as citi- 
zens for granted. 

‘The texts challenged all of this and maybe for that reason 
foreclosed on rote responses. They seemed to produce a silence 
which, though disconcerting for me as a teacher, might actually 
be a sign of a kind of success. 


Reg Johanson is a writer and teacher on unceded Coast Salish 
lands, in Vancouver, British Columbia. 


The Ideas & Desires of the DIY 
Bandits 


Continued from P. 23 


Pepe and his partner, Lee, was raided by police while they were 
away. The cops stole Bandit funds, as well as their computers and 
letters from friends. They appealed the money seizure and won. 
A year later, Lee and Pepe were arrested for conspiracy, an ordeal 
that cost them several thousand dollars in legal and bail fees. 

The amorphous nature of the Bandits had proven itself still 
vulnerable to the police. Forced to recover the lost funds through 
online sales (they finally set up a Bandcamp page), Bandits were 
no longer a viable or fulfilling operation. 

In February, they released a split 12” between folk-rap hero Ce- 
schi Ramos and folk-punk hero Pat The Bunny, announcing in the 
packaging that, effective immediately, they would cease to exist. 

The release is explicitly vinyl only, and not available digitally 
anywhere. It comes with a zine designed and featuring artwork by 
Michael Crigler, as well as a 5-song CD by the author of this article. 
The first 500 shipped with free issues of the Fifth Estate and Black 
Seed. You can order the release at diybandits.com. 

Like a compost of friendship and shared memories, the still- 
born and glorious guts of the Bandits fertilize the next project by 
Pepe and Co., the first record label to actively remain offline. Fuck 
The Internet Records is the new hope for our culture's failure, ef- 
fective immediately. 

For more info, send a letter and extra stamp to, FTI Records, PO 
Box 101, Ansonia CT 06401. 
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eyond Automation 


50 YEARS LATER & THE RISE OF THE PRECARIAT 


BERNARD MARSZALEK 


he effect of automation on employment was first 

brought to the public’s attention by a 1964 report, The 

Triple Revolution, issued by a California-based liberal 

think tank, the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions. 

The report asserted that technological developments were 
leading to almost unlimited productive capacity. But this was 
also reducing the number of manual jobs needed, increasing 
the level of skills needed for available jobs, and creating much 
more unemployment. 

The authors of the report urged the U.S. government to 
remedy this situation by creating more jobs through large- 
scale public works, building low-cost housing, improving 
public transit and electrical power systems. They also recom- 
mended policies fostering redistribution of income, union 
representation for the unemployed, and government manage- 
ment of technology deployment. 

The view that automation would have devastating effects 
on the economy was not speculative, as it was already deci- 
mating the workforce in mass production factories like the 
auto plants. James Boggs, one of the thirty-six signatories to 
‘The Triple Revolution, witnessed the first effects in Detroit, 
and wrote The American Revolution: Pages from a Negro Work- 
er’s Notebook (Monthly Review Press, 1963) to document this 
phenomenon. 


EORGE AND LOUISE CROWLEY, SEATTLE RADICALS active 

in the 1960s, attempted to redefine the class struggle for 
an age of automation. They were members of a vibrant group 
who published the Seattle Group Bulletin during that period. 
It is now online and should introduce their ideas to a con- 
temporary audience.* The Crowleys published an essay titled 
“Beyond Automation’ in the Marxist journal Monthly Review 
of November, 1964, which responded to The Triple Revolution 
and proclaimed the inevitability of an anarchist revolution. 

Reading the Crowleys’ article today, over fifty years after 
its publication, may astound those who think that “the end of 


work,” “the society of abundance,” and a “guaranteed basic in- 
come” are only contemporary responses to the fear that robots 
are coming to eat our jobs. 


OR INSTANCE, FROM THE OPENING PARAGRAPHS of their 

prophetic essay: “The abundant society cybernation (today, 
computerization) eliminates need[s] for social constraint, in- 
cluding the constraint to produce according to one’s abilities. 
It points instead to the freest conceivable exercise of individu- 
al options in production and consumption as in all human ac- 
tivities. It points away from private ownership of the means of 
production, but not towards their collective ownership; rather, 
it suggests that the fully automated productive complex, oper- 
ating independently to supply whatever people may demand 
of it, needs no ownership nor management at all. Who owns 
the air?” 

The pace of the Crowleys’ utopianism continued: 

“As the [Triple Revolution] stated, it is the income- 
through-jobs link that acts as the main brake on the capacity 
of a cybernated productive system. This link must be broken. 
The traditional dictum (however modified) that he who does 
not work shall not eat is postulated on an economy of scarcity, 
in which the labor of all is needed to sustain the community. . 
It is not jobs that are needed for the transition, but income.” 

However, George and Louise Crowley were utopians and 
revolutionaries, and followed the path of the authors of The 
Triple Revolution only so far. They had no faith in “planning 
agencies under democratic control” nor did they see science as 
wholly benevolent. 

In fact, though today we find it difficult to imagine “en- 
lightened” capitalists, when vapid, egomaniacal billionaires 
plague the media, the Crowleys did imagine such an animal 
that enclosed “automation’s surplus production. . .to impose 
paralysis” on the population first with economic crumbs and, 
further, with more efficient means via genetic manipulation. 
The total domination of the commodity-economy and the 
spectacle that facilitates its incursion into the rhythm of ev- 
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eryday life had not yet washed ashore in the US, though it was 
already creating waves in Europe. 

The Crowleys dismissed the liberalism of the Center’s 
prognosis and searched for an agent of change in a world were 
work, and therefore the working class, would diminish as a 
force in remaking society. They found traces of hope devel- 
oping throughout the world, with liberation struggles abroad 
and at home, a movement for change beyond the immediate 
demands to a vision of a new society. What is called The Civil 
Rights Movement and placed in a box made for it, not by us, 
but by others, was in 1964 a very open-ended social rebellion. 

The Crowleys, in their attempt to reconfigure the class 
struggle, re-thought the rebellion of blacks within the context 
of class organization of society and in that context blacks filled 
the role of the lumpenproletariat. The lumpens were derided 
by Marx as the “rotting mass.” And in his day they were the 
discarded slough of “the decaying aristocracy, the peasantry 
and the distressed petty bourgeoisie.” The proletariat on the 
other hand was entirely consumed by the expanding factory 
system—nothing to be discarded there. 

i eats HOWEVER, THERE IS A DIFFERENT REALITY. The 

proletariat is a tripartite entity with a small section el- 
evated to the ranks of high paid technicians and managers, a 
somewhat larger, for now, middle section that resembles the 
old working class and a distended third section which the 
Crowleys called the new lumpenproletariat. 

Today, this sector of the population is commonly called the 
precariat-the precariously employed (or not) proletariat suc- 
culently defined by British activist academic Guy Standing in 
A Precariat Charter. 

To quote the Crowleys again: “. ..now the overwhelming 
mass of lumpens comes from the working class. They are the 
hard-core unemployed and the young people who will never 
find jobs; they are the ex-miners of Appalachia and the ex-au- 
toworkers of Detroit. A great many of them are Negro, many 
are Puerto Rican, Mexican-American and Indian. It is absurd 
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to call these people workers. They do not work; they do not 
expect to work again; as they adapt to their new conditions of 
life, they do not want to work.” 

‘There is an eeriness to these words today. The current shills 
of the media bleat that we are approaching “full employment,” 
but which reality is more believable—the cooked statistical one 
promising prosperity around the corner, or the foresight of 
the Crowleys? 

TIS NECESSARY TO REJECT THE PALLIATIVES of the spectacle. 
Computerization will not create more jobs than it displaces. 
And of the jobs that it does create? Well, we know where the 
grandchildren of the 60s lumpens will work. They will slog 
to jobs essentially like those their grandparents worked when 
they lost their union jobs. Or, they will be in prison. Or, they : 
will die trying to create a life on the fringes of legality. 

It is necessary to be clear, however, about technology in 
a way that the Crowleys were not. Fifty years ago, an abun- 
dant society was no more an illusion than when Paul Lafargue 
wrote The Right to be Lazy eight decades earlier. 

Capitalist technology does not exist to be of service to hu- 
manity, in fact, it is killing many of us. The Crowleys proposed 
in their introduction to “Beyond Automation,” that technol- 
ogy could free us from labor by taking control of it. But now 
it is necessary to rethink how we want to live. An emphasis 
on technology deflects us from thinking about our real needs 
first. After we determine the shape of our lives in the realm of 
freedom, then we can devise the tools we need for its realiza- 
tion. 


* http://Awww.seattlebulletin.org/ 


Bernard Marszalek is an economic justice activist and founder of 
JASecon.org in the San Francisco Bay area, and editor of a selection 
of subversive literary works by Paul Lafargue, The Right to be Lazy (AK 
Press/Charles H. Kerr Publishing Co. akpress.org or charleshkerr.net) 

Bernard blogs at righttobelazy.com/blog. 


Agreement (NAFTA) 
went into effect. Dur- 


In 2015, the alternative multinational 
banker, Virgin Money, began issuing 
credit cards featuring art from the Sex 
Pistols’ classic LP, “Never Mind the Bol- 
locks.” The average annual interest rate 
in the U.S. for the cards is 15.88 percent. 

Sure, it's a rotten deal, Johnny, but 
there's more. As of this Spring, you can 
use the card for Sex Pistols sneakers! 

A footwear collection from Converse 
features punk-inspired details and, 
according to the blurbs, “edgy artwork 
brings the wild spirit of the mischief- 
loving musicians.” 

Could ya puke? 


Subcomandante Marcos, the longtime 


masked spokesman for the Zapatista 
Army of National Liberation, EZLN, 
will no longer be pursued by Mexican 
authorities on charges of terrorism, 
sedition, illegal possession of military 
firearms and other crimes. 

In February a Mexican federal judge 
ruled that, after more than twenty years, 
the order for the arrest of Marcos had 
expired. At the same time the court an- 
nounced that warrants issued in 1995 
for ten other EZLN members had also 
expired. 

The EZLN declared war against the 
Mexican state on January 1, 1994, the 
day that the North American Free Trade 





ing the 21 years that 

followed, the Indig- 

enous struggle in the 

state of Chiapas, with | 
which the insurgent 

army has been af- 

filiated, has had the 

solidarity of anarchists worldwide. 

Ina public statement in 2014, the Sub- 
comandante announced that “Marcos, 
the character is no longer necessary. His 
character was created and now his cre- 
ators, the Zapatistas, are destroying him.” 

Taking the name of a recently fallen 
companero, the EZLN representative has 
been known since then as Subcoman- 
dante Galeano. 
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Pétroleuses, Witches, 
& Fairy Tales 


The Myth of Revolutionary Women as Arsonists 


WREN AWRY 


mong the myths born out of the Paris Commune 

of 1871 was that of the pétroleuses. These working- 

class, female arsonists were crafted by opponents of 

the commune during its last, smoke-filled days, now 
known as the semaine sanglante, or the bloody week. 

It was during that week the French army, which had been 
lying in wait in Versailles, marched into Paris and re-conquered 
the city. As the Versailles forces advanced, their artillery shells 
burst into flame, igniting fires. Other fires were set by commu- 
nards at barricades to block the army’s advance. During that 
week, the night sky had a burnished glow. 

Historians contend that the pétroleuses and their incendi- 
ary acts were largely fabricated—almost all the fires that raged 
during the semaine sanglante were set by male barricade fighters 
and Versailles soldiers. But the fires were the perfect propa- 
ganda device, and the country’s conservative newspapers seized 
on them as a chance to sway public opinion away from the 
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The Paris Commune 


The Paris Commune which lasted from March 18 to 
May 28, 1871, was an experiment in self-governance 
that is still inspiring today. 

The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 saw the defeat of 
the French military by the more disciplined and techni- 
cally better equipped Prussian military. 

While the French government worked on negotiat- 
ing the end to the war, many people living in Paris 
refused to surrender. Following a brutal four-month 
siege, they bravely took their fate into their own hands 
and declared Paris an independent Commune. 

Direct democracy was established in a network of 
neighborhood popular clubs. Citywide elections re- 
sulted in a council which proclaimed Paris autonomous 
and asserted the desire to recreate France as a confed- 
eration of self-governing communes (harkening back 
to those of the 18th century French revolution). The 
delegates were required to report back to the people 
who had elected them, and were subject to immedi- 
ate recall if they did not carry out their designated 
mandates. 

The communards established self-managed work- 
ers’ associations and cooperatives. By May, 43 Parisian 
workplaces were co-operatively run and the Louvre 
Museum was converted into a munitions factory run 
by a workers’ council to provide for the defense of the 
city. 

Many anarchists played influential roles within 
the Commune, including the Reclus brothers, Eugene 
Varlin, and Louise Michel. 

Michel, one of the most devoted and admired 
participants, was active in the Union of Women for the 
Defense of Paris and the Care of the Wounded. During 
the last days of the Commune, she fought on the barri- 
cades in the defense of the city. She was also in charge 
of recruiting women to serve in the ambulance corps, 
and well known for welcoming all women, especially 
prostitutes who were ostracized by the male officials 
of the Commune. 











revolutionary Commune. This was their primary tactic: blame 
all of the fires on working-class women, and then make those 
women monsters. It worked. 

Conservative journalists of 1871 were remarkably detailed 
and persuasive in their reporting. On June 3, a description was 
published in the popular newsmagazine, Le Monde Iilustre. 
It described the pétroleuses as “furies” who “glide through the 
rich quarters, profiting from the darkness or the desertion of 
the streets the civil war has caused; and fling their little vials 
of petrol, their devil’s matches, their burning rags [into cellar 
windows].” Other papers, both French and international, pub- 
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BORM OF THE COLLECTIVE FEAR 
OF A POWER-HUMGRY ELITE, 
PETROLEVUSES FOLLOw in A LONG 
Lift OF NAYTHOLOGIZED 
FIRE-WiELDIVG DEVIL-WOMEM. 


lished similar assertions. 

While journalists may have invented the pétroleuses, it was 
caricaturists who turned them into the defining image of the 
Commune. While the illustrations differ according to each 
artist’s and publisher’s predilections, they draw on similar el- 
ements: flame, gasoline-soaked rag, unruly woman. ‘There is 
the pétroleuse stalking forward with a flaming torch, her back 
hunched, her face contorted into a menacing grimace. Then, 
there’s the trio of co-conspirators, looking like Macbeth’s 
witches, setting an arson as a bourgeois family escapes out of 
a burning home in the background. 

‘The péfroleuses’ fire and ferocity hint at interesting prede- 
cessors. Born of the collective fear of a power-hungry elite, 
pétroleuses follow in a long line of mythologized fire-wielding 
devil-women — women like Baba Yaga, the youngest sister in 
the fairy tale of the Brothers Grimm, “Fitcher’s Bird,” and the 
women burned during the great witch hunts of early modern 
Europe. 


i CALIBAN & THE WITCH, HISTORIAN SILVIA FEDERICI con- 
siders the pétroleuses heirs to the propaganda originally cre- 
ated during the witch-hunts. “Like the witch,” she writes, “the 
pétroleuse was depicted as an older woman with a wild, savage 
look and uncombed hair. In her hands was the container for 
the liquid she used to perpetrate her crimes.” 

This is reflected in contemporary descriptions of pétroleuses. 
E.B. Washburne, the American minister to France at the time, 
wrote that the pétro/euses were paid ten francs per ten houses 
burned, and that they would find, kidnap, and arm children 
with “incendiary liquid.” The crimes of recruiting children and 
setting fire to private homes echoed allegations levied against 
women tried as witches. 

Depictions of pétroleuses, like those of alleged witches, were 
rooted in sinister ideas about “female nature.” Communardes 
who fought on the barricades waged battle on the same ter- 
rain as men, and though they might have fought hard, they 
were never seen as equals. 

‘The pétroleuses disregarded the male-defined fields of bat- 
tle and rules of engagement; instead, they snuck through the 
night with their fire and kerosene. They used trickery, cunning, 
and secrecy — negative qualities ascribed to women by Euro- 
pean society — as tools of revolt. 

Federici doesn’t reference fairy tales directly, but the tropes 
of the genre weave their way through her text. She writes that 
“the world had to be disenchanted in order to be dominated” 
and that “the witch came to be associated with a lecherous old 
woman, hostile to new life, who fed upon infant flesh or used 
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children’s bodies to make her magical potions — a stereotype 
later popularized by children’s books.” 

In fact, the crimes witches were charged with-- cannibal- 
ism, deception, night flights, spell-casting and transformation 
into animal familiars, to name but a few, sound remarkably 
like the behavior ascribed to mischievous women in fairy tales. 

Witch imagery is strong in the stories of the Brothers 
Grimm, where bad women go up in smoke and get gotten 
by the devil. Some scholars estimate that the Grimm’s Ger- 
man homeland executed around 26,000 people on charges of 
witchcraft, so it’s plausible that this history would find its way 
into folklore. Or, maybe it’s just the nature of German wonder 
tales, which are often explicitly gruesome--limbs are lost, chil- 
dren are cooked into stew, and Cinderella’s sisters have their 
eyes plucked out by birds. 


ERE AND THERE, HOWEVER, there’s a German story that 

turns the bad, punished woman trope on its head. One 
of these stories is “Fitcher’s Bird.” Here’s the plot, in brief: a 
sorcerer, Fitz Fitcher, kidnaps young women to romance and 
then kill them. The protagonist’s two older sisters — first one, 
then the other — have recently fallen prey to his machina- 
tions. 

Both have been taken to his home in the forest, treated 
lavishly, and then, after some time, told by Fitz Fitcher that 
he must depart for a while. Both have been given an egg that 
they are instructed to carry with them everywhere. Both are 
warned not to open a certain door. 

‘The sisters follow his instruction about the eggs, but break 
the taboo of the forbidden room. They discover a bloody basin 
full of dismembered corpses and, in shock, drop their eggs. 
The eggs are stained with blood, which the sisters can’t rub 
off no matter how hard they try. Fitcher kills them for their 
transgressions. 

Fitz Fitcher then kidnaps the youngest sister, and the plot 
repeats itself, except the youngest sister puts the egg in a safe 
place, opens the door, and, when she discovers the hacked-up 
corpses of her sisters, sets to work putting their limbs back 
together. The older sisters come back to life, and the youngest 
sister hides them in the house. 

Fitcher returns, sees the unblemished egg, and is tricked 
into believing that his bride-to-be is obedient. The balance of 
power shifts, and now the sorcerer is compelled to follow the 
youngest sister’s every command. She requests that he deliver 
a gold dowry to her family before she marries him and he 
carries the heavy load willingly, unaware that it is really her 
sisters. 

While he’s gone, she invites all of his cronies to the wed- 
ding party. She places a dressed up skull in the window of his 
home to stand in for herself, and then rolls herself in honey 
and feathers. She has become Fitcher’s Bird and, in this dis- 
guise, she makes her escape. She meets Fitcher’s friends, and 
later Fitcher himself, along the road home. None recognize 
her. Fitcher and his friends reach the house and, when they 
are inside, her kinsmen burn the house down. 
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It is only in this act of burning that the story feels a litt 
wrong. The heroine outwits the sorcerer, brings her siste 
back to life, tricks Fitcher’s entire posse to their deaths a1 
makes her escape. She uses deceitfulness and trickery as su 
vival strategies for herself and her sisters. Yet it is the brothe 
who destroy Fitz Fitcher and his friends. Imagine that t 
ending is a little bit different. That all three sisters are the: 
participating in the burning. That they are, in a way, pétro/eus 

(They are also, maybe, witches. University of Winnip 
professor Catherine Tosenberger offers a bit of lexical ev 
dence that could link “Fitcher’s Bird” to the witch hunts. A 
though the German word the Grimms use for Fitcher — he 
enmeister — usually means “wizard” or “sorcerer,” it can al 
refer to someone who “detects witches and turns them ov 
for punishment.” Following this line of logic, the story offe 
an inverted view of the witch trials, where the witches set fi 
to the witch burners.) 

“Vasilissa the Beautiful,” a Russian fairy tale, is also a sto 
about a young girl held in the woods against her will at t! 
mercy of a powerful being with a bad reputation. Her ste 
sisters and stepmother have sent Vasilissa to the house of t] 


fearsome witch, Baba Yaga, for a lantern, a ploy they hope : 


will get her killed. But Baba Yaga — while certainly exacting 
and sharp tongued — is not as cruel as her stepfamily says. 
Vasilissa completes tasks that Baba Yaga sets before her with 
the help of a magical wooden doll given to her years prior by 
her deceased mother. 


FTER A WHILE, BABA YAGA IS IMPRESSED with Vasilissa’s 

work and asks about it. When Vasilissa attributes her 
success to her birth mother’s blessings, Baba Yaga throws 
her out. Before Vasilissa goes, Baba Yaga gives her the asked- 
for lantern, in the form of a human skull set upon a stick. 
Vasilissa arrives home, and her stepmother and stepsisters are 
overjoyed to see her—they haven't been able to keep a match 
lit since she left, and are living in the dark. But the fire escapes 
through the eye sockets of the skull and incinerates Vasilissa’s 
stepfamily. Baba Yaga has not only given Vasilissa light, she 
has also given her freedom from a bad home situation. 

“Vasilissa the Beautiful” is the best known of the Baba Yaga 
stories scattered across Eastern Europe. In these stories, Baba 
Yaga is a fierce and powerful witch who lives deep in the for- 
est. 

She defends her forest home ferociously, much like the 
mythological petroleuses defended Paris and the commune 
they helped build there. In most stories, Baba Yaga has an ar- 
ray of magical objects: her house on chicken legs, her mortar 
and pestle ship, her one leg made of bone. All of these give 
her power and bring the stories that she stars in to life on the 
page. But what is of most interest is Baba Yaga’s associations 
with fire. 

Her house is sometimes located across a river of flame and 
is ringed by lanterns made of human skulls. Her stove is her 
greatest threat, a place where characters believe they will be 
incinerated, although it as often resurrects life. 

Like Fitz Fitcher, Baba Yaga has the power to take life, but 





Baba Yaga defends her forest 
home ferociously, much like the 
mythological petroleuses 
defended Paris and the 
commune they helped 
build there. 


like the youngest sister, she can also put it back together again. 
Baba Yaga can even resurrect herself: in fact, she sometimes 
dies at the end of a story, only to turn up in yet another tale. 

Baba Yaga is neither fairy godmother nor evil sorceress. 
She is something more ambiguous. She teaches those who 
come to her door essential survival skills. She teaches them 
when to be honest or to lie, when to obey or demand, to steal 
or stay. Baba Yaga doles out punishments, but she also doles 
out tough love. 


Ww THEN, THE BAD REPUTATION? Perhaps she is called 
evil to remind the young that she cares not for polite 
society. That even if she helps the hero, she is a wild woman 
and not to be trusted. If Baba Yaga builds incendiary devices 










to give to little girls, and Baba Yaga is good, doesn't that mean _, 


the social order is at least a little bad? 

The conservative press after the Paris Commune crafted 
mythical péfro/euses as villains, but they can be seen as folkloric 
heroes, willing to go to great measures to defend their city and 
their dreams. Like the youngest sister in “Fitcher’s Bird,” the 
pétroleuses use trickery and cunning as survival tactics. 

Like Baba Yaga, they defend their turf fiercely and under- 
stand that everything comes with a great price. For all of these 
women and their stories, accoutrements of fire serve as incen- 
diary metaphors for un-making and re-making their worlds. 


Wren Awry is a writer based in Tucson. They're an editor at ; 
Tiny Donkey, a journal of short-form fairy-tale nonfiction, and 


recently had a longer version of this piece published at-tan- | 


gledwilderness.org. When they're not writing or reading about 
fairy tales and history, they like to cook huga meals far frignds 
and go hiking in the desert. Wren tweets at @wrenawry. 
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BREAKING LOOSt 


From the walls we create for ourselves 


Breaking Loose: Mutual Acquiescence or Mutual Aid? 
Ron Sakolsky 
LBC Books, 95 pp., littleblackcart.com 


RUHE 


ongtime Fifth Estate contributor Ron Sakolsky of- 

fers a short exploration of his concept of “mutual ac- 

quiescence.” For Sakolsky, the term seeks to under- 

stand how alienation and oppression are connected 
in everyday life, creating a “wall of domination” that prevents 
us from seeing another reality beyond the existent. 

It’s a concept that builds a bridge between Surrealist and 
anarchist thought by looking at the ways in which our belief 
in the impossibility of revolt — mutual acquiescence — limits us 
to the belief that misery is the only potential reality. Despite 
this view, Breaking Loose is decidedly optimistic and the dis- 
cussion is aimed at helping the reader understand the concept 
of mutual acquiescence in order to overcome it. 

‘The text makes a convincing case that mutual acquiescence 
is a worthwhile way of thinking about contemporary relation- 
ships. Building on the ideas of early 20° century German an- 
archist, Gustav Landauer and expanding on them, Sakolsky 
notes that if the state is a social relationship that exists within 
us, mutual acquiescence is similar in that it permeates our ev- 
eryday relationships and interactions. 

It acts as the glue that holds alienation and social control 
together. Furthermore, rather than control and mediation be- 
ing something only enacted from above, mutual acquiescence 
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helps us to understand the ways in which we help foster the 
process from below. It’s a helpful reminder that to some de- 
gree, the state is composed of the interactions between us, and 
that as such, it may be more vulnerable than it would other- 
wise appear to be when conceived of as a monolithic entity 
that stands towering over us. 

In opposition to mutual acquiescence, Sakolsky invokes 
the classical anarchist concept of mutual aid. Whereas rela- 
tionships built on mutual acquiescence are characterized by 
“lifelessness” and keep us from resisting, ones based on mutual 
aid are inspiring and help us see new ways of being. Breaking 
Loose moves beyond the realm of theory, highlighting recent 
anarchist events and tactics that highlight the ways in which 
mutual acquiescence can be undermined. 


akolsky argues that events such as the Occupy move- 

ment and the Ferguson rebellion are acts of mutual aid 

based on creation, refusal, and insurrection that offer al- 
ternatives to the submission and resignation of mutual acqui- 
escence. 

‘There is also an interesting discussion of the Orange Alter- 
native in Poland in the 1980s which expands on the author’s 
article in the Winter 2016 Fifth Estate. The effort — a carni- 
valesque practice of revolt aimed at ridiculing and undermin- 
ing the Soviet Union — is an inspiring example of the types of 
resistance invoked throughout the book. 

Additionally, Sakolsky introduces the idea of “inspiration 
zones” such as the ZAD in France and the Unist’ot’en block- 
ade in so-called Canada which by demonstrating the possibil- 
ity of relationships based in mutual aid, challenge the idea of 
mutual acquiescence. 

One of the most pleasantly surprising aspects of Breaking 
Loose is the depth of engagement Sakolsky has with anarchist 
theory and writings. He not only looks towards the past — es- 
pecially the writings of Landauer and 19" century individual- 
ist anarchist Max Stirner — but also has a strong familiarity 
with contemporary anarchist writing. 

‘This engagement is particularly inspiring as it shows a way 
in which anarchist theory coming from diverse quarters can 
be expanded on and used to enhance our collective under- 
standing. Sadly, there isn’t enough of this going on, but per- 
haps after reading Breaking Loose more people will be moved 
to do so. The anarchist milieu would be much better off if this 
type of discourse happened more often. 

Breaking Loose is an inspiring book, both for its optimism 
in the belief that, “we all hold a piece of the puzzle called 
anarchy,” and for its example as a means of doing and writing 
anarchist theory. 

In an era of defeatism and resignation within the wider 
society and often within anarchist circles, it’s a refreshing re- 
minder that small steps towards anarchy are possible. 


Ruhe lives in the occupied territory currently known as 
Michigan. They are involved in the anarchist zine distro, sprout- 
distro.com. 
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International 
Anarchist 
Theatre Festival 


LO Sala Rossa 
4848 boul St-Laurent 
Montréaf 


festivaltne isted 
alreanarchisteOyahoy eg U ATaTCHIStetRBatrefestipe: £08 


“SMV: Social Media Virus” by A. 
Esmie Wright was one of the many plays 
presented at the 11th annual Montreal 
International Anarchist Theatre Festi- 
val (MIATF) May 17 and 18, 2016. It is 
the world’s only such event; a yearly, 
volunteer-labor of love, presenting 
provocative, socially engaged, freedom- 
loving theatre from around the world 
at an affordable price. It adheres to the 
anarchist tradition of no government 
handouts or corporate sponsorship. 


In 2005, thirty local anarchists 
read and performed extracts from six 
anarchist plays (from 1880 to 1980) in 
French and English at a local punk rock 
venue successfully staging the city’s first 
such festival. 

The MIATF, described by Voir news- 
paper, as “the little festival that pulls off 
little miracles,” amazes audiences with 
the range of international professional 
theatre groups which appear. 

At the 2016 festival, troupes from 
Santiago, Chile and Berlin, Germany, 
performed as well as ones from Quebec, 
Canada and the US. In years past, groups 


the virus. 


Seven. 


CHARACTERS 
SEVEN: A young woman, mid-20s. Architect of 





also came from Manila, Phillipines, San 
Francisco, Paris, France, New York, and 
Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Legendary troupes like The Living 
Theater and Bread and Puppet Theater 
shared the spotlight with local amateur 
and student performers. Part of the 
MIATF mandate is to present the best 
of international anarchist theatre, but 
also to promote and encourage local 
performances. 

Ticket sales provide funding for the 
festival. Each year, a 250-person hall 
is filled to capacity for two nights of 
creative plays illustrating how anarchist 
theatre thrives. 


www.anarchistetheatrefestival.com 
More info: festivaltheatreanar- 
chiste@yahoo.ca 


GEORGIA: A young woman, mid-20s. Friend of 


CLEANER: Works for Seven. 

CLEANER: Works for Seven. 
SETTING: A window-less room with a desk and 
chair. Located in Washington DC. 
TIME: Present. Seven is in a window-less room, moni- 
toring activity on her computer. Her friend, a woman 
by the name of Georgia enters the room distraught. 








SOCIAL MEDIA VIRUS 


SMV 


A. ESMIE WRIGHT 


Grorcis: What is this?! (She holds up the phone.) 

Seven: Ahh. Today marks the day. The last hour 
has kissed the first hour and so it begins. (She smiles 
and closes her computer.) 

GerorcisA: Why are you so dramatic, Seven? Just 
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take this virus off. 


SEVEN: No. Soon those who are always trying to 
stay connected and be in the know will be pleading 
for a way out. Their “friends” will truly be seen as 
their enemies. Those who didn’t know how to log out 
will find out today. Those who forgot their passwords 
will search for it no longer. 

Those who loved to tweet, post, like, friend re- 
quest, poke, un-friend, comment, and repost will for- 
got about all that shit. Why? Because the poison isn’t 
worth destroying their precious phones, tablets, com- 
puters, watches, TVs. Logging in will equate death to 
technology. A social media virus. Its simplicity makes 
it beautiful. Now, people will betray social media be- 
fore social media can betray them. Getting a virus 
just for logging into a social media account will not be. 
worth it. So, beautiful, right? 


Georaia: NO! THIS IS STUPID! 


SEVEN: (She smiles and begins to pace around the 
room.) Yes! Thank you for bringing up the word “stu- 
pid” because there will be some stupid, weak minded 
people who would rather spend every minute of their 
life Facebooking, tweeting, YouTubing or Instagram- 
ing. And, thse that do, will suffer greatly from it. 

SMV is like that, like that R.I.P. bullet. Once they 
log in, the virus spreads like crazy. The first thing it 
does is stops the person from logging out. It then puts 
an encryption on anything they have posted. After 
that the virus spread throughout the device you used 
to log in, destroying it completely. (Smiling) 
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This thing is so smart because while it’s doing all of 
that, it still has time to infect any account you linked 
to the social media account you just logged into and 
then it sends a link to all of your friends. When they 
click on that link they will have the virus, too. The 
virus destroys anything, I mean anything in its path. 
And, because people can’t help but “log in” (Claps) the 
virus will never stop. 


Grorcis: (Looks annoyed.) You have nothing to 
gain by doing this, so why do it? 


SEVEN: Nothing to gain? Oh, sweet Georgia, sweet, 
sweet Georgia. At a glance it may appear that way 
but I have a lot to gain like your superficial sad- 
ness, other people’s superficial sadness, and oh yeah, 
teaching the world how easy it is to bring chaos from 
something that means nothing. (Makes a “duh” face.) 


Gerorcis: UGHHH, SEVEN!!! You are so pathetic! 
This is why you don’t have a man or friends! 


SEVEN: I do to have a man. 
Georei: (She rolls her eyes.) The barista at Peet’s 
is not your man. Y’all went on one date. 


SEVEN: You don’t know what you're talking about. 
Our schedules keep conflicting, but our second date is 
coming up soon. 


Grorcia: BLAH, BLAH, BLAH BLAH 
[They hear a bing. It’s Georgia’s phone. She just 
received a text message. Georgia begins to tear up.] 


SEVEN: Oh, I’m pathetic? Look at you, staring at 
that phone like it is your key to happiness. When 
you hear that bing your heart skips as if you’ve been 
kissed for the first time. When you see that you have 
a message you smile at the anticipation of informa- 
tion. In the back of your mind you say to yourself, 
“yay, someone loves me.” Ha! I’m not pathetic and 
you are delusional. Machines rule you. I’m just trying 
to set you free, don’t you see? 


GeorGiA: But I don’t want to be free. I want to be 
a slave. 


SEVEN (She slaps Georgia.) Don’t talk like that, 
Georgia! You sound like a damn fool! 


Georei: Well, I’d rather be foolish than crazy. 

[Seven slaps Georgia again. Georgia slaps Seven. 
They stare at each other and walk away. Silence.] 

Seriously, Seven, why are you doing this? 


SEVEN: Because. . . 
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GerorGi: Because what? 

SrEvEN: Because of this. (She motions her arms.) Yo 

u are giving me your undivided attention. Do you 
remember the last time you gave me that? Shit! I don’t! 

GeorcliA: (Throws arms inthe air.) Well fucking, frea- 
kin’, fantastic, Seven! You got my full attention now! 


SEvEN: I know! Isn’t it great! 


Georcu: No, it’s not great. 
[Another message comes in on Georgia’s phone. She 
begins to cry.] 


SEVEN: Stop crying. 


Geore1: I can’t; you fool! I need my phone. I just 
need it, Seven. (She bends over defeated.) 


SEvEN: No you don’t! Look how strong you are with- 
out it? You’re talking to me with eye contact. How do 
you feel? 


Georcia: (Crunches over.) I feel watched. I don’t 
like this feeling. 


Seven: It will pass. Just relax. (Walking back to her 
computer. Silence. Georgia begins fidgeting.) 


Gerorcu: So, what’s your endgame? Obviously, you 
haven’t done this just to me. 


SEvEN: You’re right. I’ve done this to other people. 
But my end game is just a conversation. A conversa- 
tion with the world. 


Geroreu: (Still fidgeting) But has it occurred to you 
that this social media is part of our communication 
evolution? And the fact that you are destroying this 
growth you will ultimately make us weaker and less 
capable of survival as time goes on. You are impeding 
our growth. 


SEVEN: Wow, Georgia. You’re really losing your shit, 
but I’m glad you’re thinking outside the box. See, you 
wouldn’t have said anything like that if you were on 
your phone. You’re thinking freely now. 

[Silence. Georgia walks over to her phone.] What 
are you doing? 


GeorGu: It hurts to think freely. I don’t want to be 
on the outside anymore; I want to be in. (She pulls out 
a gun.) 


Seven: What the hell, Georgia? Where did you get 
that gun? 
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Gerorais: It doesn’t matter. (She opens the mes- 
sage on the phone and points the gun at her head. She 
smiles.) James wrote, “Hey cutie?” 

[She pulls the trigger. Georgia falls to floor, dead but 
with a smile on her face and her phone still clenched 
in her hand.] 


Seven: (Looking at her.) Poor Georgia. 

[Seven snaps her fingers and two cleaners come in 
to take the body away.] 

Clean this up and bring in the next person in 30 
minutes. I need a coffee break after that. 


[The two cleaners clean up and take the body away. 
They exit stage right. Seven exits stage left. Stage 
black. Curtain closes.] 


A.Esmie Wright is a Nigerian-American and the creator of 
Writings To The River, a blog that contains her short stories and 
poems. She currently resides in Maryland. 









A robot activist for the Campaign to Stop Killer Robots in London. 


Autonomy for robotic killers? 


On the frontiers of what has been termed “moral autono- 
my,” a long-range anti-ship missile is being developed for 
the U.S. military by Lockheed Martin Corp. which can pick its 
own target and destroy it independent of human minders. 

A team at George Mason University is also developing 
large groups of small robots that can work together to carry 
out tasks (which could include killing individuals or groups 
of people) without the need for humans to undergo the 
stress of making decisions or intervening in any way. 

The Pentagon realists, along with their counterparts in 
other nation-states, welcome the ghastly robotic potential 
as delivering the much sought after shelter from all respon- 
sibility for crimes committed in the service of the preserva- 
tion of the system they defends. 














Women’s bodies as capital 


Laurie Penny's essays say women will gain 
power by saying, “No!” in all spheres 


Meat Market: Female Flesh under Capitalism 
Laurie Penny 
Zero Books, 2011, 68 pp., $12.95 


MARIEKE BIVAR 


“Contemporary pseudo-feminism is all about the power of yes. 
Yes, we want shoes, orgasms and menial office work. Yes, we want 
chocolate, snuggles, and straight hair. Yes, we will do all the dirty 
little jobs nobody else wants to do, yes, we will mop and sweep and 
photocopy and do the shopping and plan the meals and organise the 
parties and wipe up all the shit and the dirt and grin and strip and 
perform and straighten our backs and smile and say yes, again yes, 
we will do it all.” 

—from Meat Market 


aurie Penny is an UK-based author and journalist 

who blogs at Penny Red about various aspects of so- 

cial justice with a strong focus on feminism, all by 

way of pop culture and other issues, which she man- 
ages to skillfully interweave into her writings. 

Meat Market was Penny’s first book of essays and has since 
been followed by Cybersexism (Bloomsbury 2013) and Un- 
speakable Things (Bloomsbury 2014). Her prodigious writing 
skills and uniquely clear voice have critics calling her every- 
thing from “ridiculously precocious” to “a respected commen- 
tator.” 

Published when Penny was 24, Meat Market is a rich col- 
lection of essays on the way capitalism affects women’s experi- 
ences and perspectives when it comes to the body. The essays 
seek to show how “modern economies rely for their very sur- 
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vival upon women’s paid and unpaid labour, purchasing power 
and reproductive capacity.” This reliance breeds and maintains 
a deep fear and hatred of female power which affects women 
in a variety of ways. 

‘The essays are arranged into chapters with specific themes, 
beginning with a breakdown of the dizzying contradictions 
hurled at women from every direction when it comes to mod- 
ern sexuality. Penny argues that while on the one hand women 
are expected to reflect beauty standards set by the advertising 
and porn industries, they are also being closely monitored and 
attacked by proponents of a “reanimated puritanism.” 

The combined pressures of this reduce women to walk- 
ing a tightrope between participating in “a culture of mon- 
etised, deodorised sexual transaction in the name of ‘choice’ 
and ‘empowerment” and avoiding becoming the subject of 
one of those “hand-wringing tabloid articles about teenage 
pregnancy... accompanied by model-posed photos of furious- 
ly smoking young women pushing prams around sink estates 
and scowling.” 

Penny’s ability to nuance her position on contentious 
issues like prostitution and transgender politics are a welcome 
breath of fresh air in the swamp of feminist polemics. This 
allows her to explore, in such sections as “A note on whores 
and whorishness,” the polemics themselves, leading to other 
discussions and reflections on the roots of the sexual and eco- 
nomic exploitation of sex workers denounced by both sides of 
the argument. 

Although this might be seen as a way of ducking the issue, 
Penny goes on to address the class divisions that have led to the 
“glamorisation of bourgeois prostitution” in such shows as Se- 
cret Diary of a Call Girl, and to the conclusion that “under late 
capitalism, a// female sexuality is work.” How Penny manages to 
do all this while still addressing the shame and sexual violence 
experienced by sex workers and giving space to both aboli- 
tionists and sex-worker’s rights activists’ voices is further proof 
of her intellectual strength and the importance of her voice. 

In her other, no less interesting essays, she talks about eat- 
ing disorders, gender identity, the division (or imbalance) of 
domestic labour in modern households, and the impact of 
capitalism on women's lives. Her clarity of voice and ability to 
present these issues in an engaging and radical way make her 
an essential part of a new dialogue on feminist discourse that 
attempts to break free of the tug of war between second and 
third wave factions and present some new ground to stand on. 

Penny writes: “Only by remembering how to say ‘no’ will 
the women of the 21* century regain their voice and remem- 
ber their power... No, we will not settle for the dirty work, the 
low-paid work, the unpaid work. No, we will not stay late at 
the office, look after the kids, sort out the shopping. We refuse 
to fit the enormity of our passion, our creativity, and our po- 
tential into the rigid physical prison laid down for us since we 
were small children. No. We refuse.” 


Marieke Bivar is a writer, translator, and cashier based in 
Montréal, Québec 


IAN LOVELACE 


n one sense, anarchy is a desired end. In another, it’s an ev- 
er-present means, a universal tendency, a generative force 
that gives birth to new worlds. 

In this latter sense, anarchy represents the ultimate achieve- 
ment in human self-consciousness; the point at which we rec- 
ognize—if only as a fleeting but transformative glimpse—that 
we are the artists who make and remake the human world of 
morality, social structure, and scientific theory. 

After this realization, structure loses its immutability. We 
are no longer merely the recipients of normative, objective 
values or the passive adherents to absolute, “natural” orders. 
Instead, we play an active role in shaping the structural tools 
we use as aids in living fuller, freer lives. 

An example of this tendency at work can be found in the 
activities and philosophy of the early 20" century Dada move- 
ment. A collection of painters, sculptors, and poets, the Dada- 
ists organized in opposition to the excessive rationalism that 
allowed imperialism and war to flourish, and which limited 
the creative potential of the individual. 

From the relative calm of neutral Zurich during World 
War I, this group tapped into a creative chaos that could lead 
to the growth of new possibilities in an otherwise cold, sterile 
ideological landscape. “Dada,” the French/German, sculptor/ 
painter,Hans Arp declared, “is the ground from which all art 
springs.” 


Ro THE DADAISTS, INHERITED AESTHETIC STANDARDS— 
while useful for the creation of art—had become stale, and 
humanity had outgrown them. To discover and create new 
media and styles, the old, clearly-defined barriers that distin- 
guished art from non-art had to be rejected so the irrational 





could be opened up as a territory for exploration. 

“This conscious break with rationality may also explain 
the sudden proliferation of new art-forms and materials in 
Dada. Our freedom from preconceived ideas about processes 
and techniques frequently led us beyond the frontiers of in- 
dividual artistic categories,” wrote Hans Richter, the German 
avant-gardist. 


Ge EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH PAID OFF, leading to and 
influencing later styles like surrealism and abstract ex- 
pressionism, fluxus, the pop art of Andy Warhol, as well as the 
music of John Cage. 

The efforts of the Dadaists weren't meant to destroy art 
entirely, but to break its bones so that they could heal again, 
knitting themselves back together in new ways. But Dada it- 
self was not art. It was a brilliant, anarchic flash of self-aware- 
ness during which artists took conscious control of the human 
evolutionary process and made it work for them. 

Anarchy plays a key role not only in how we create. but also 
in the ways we discover. The ideological frameworks we use to 
arrange our societies, organize our perceptions, and guide our 
actions are important and necessary tools, but they are also 
limited. A better idea’s existence can easily be obscured by our 
inability to see beyond an old one. To paraphrase Nietzsche, 
we often fail to see things because we ourselves are standing 
in the way. 

In his 1975, Against Method: Outline of an Anarchistic 
Theory of Knowledge, epistemological anarchist Paul Fey- 
erabend describes Galileo’s confrontation with the Catho- 
lic Church—and the scientific process of discovery, in 
general—as a non-authoritarian effort. Because Coper- 
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nican heliocentrism couldn't be supported by observations until bet- 
ter telescopes were invented, the Church’s ancient Ptolemaic cosmol- 
ogy was more reasonable and more in line with available evidence. For 
Galileo to stand by his ultimately more accurate theory, he had to 
struggle against not only the prevailing astronomical ideas of his time, 
but also contemporary standards of reason and evidence themselves. 

Science proceeds by periodically rejecting the authority of pre-existing 
paradigms so that humanity can free itself to consider new possibilities. 
Like the messy and disordered approach of the Dadaists, often scientific 
progress begins with strange, surreal, controversial ideas that conflict with 
established orthodoxy. According to Feyerabend, this non-authoritarian 
approach is not an exception to the rule. In fact, it is the rule. 

In some societies, this anti-rule can be seen very clearly. In his analysis 
of Native American oral traditions, Franchot Ballinger tells us that trick- 
ster figures are both rule breakers and a source of order. 

Early ethnographic accounts of the Zuni pueblo people, in New Mexico, 
describe a rigidly traditional community. However, despite strong conser- 
vative tendencies, they maintained a sub-society of trickster-like sacred 
clowns who were given license to break taboos, mock the priesthood, and 
disregard the otherwise firm boundaries that kept tribal culture stable in an 
otherwise harsh and unforgiving environment. 

Later scholarship recognized that sacred clowns in indigenous cultures 
throughout the American Southwest occupied a dual role. On the one 
hand, they were clearly subversive and provided members of society with a 
cathartic release-valve necessary to living in such a conservative community. 
On the other, their place in society was institutionalized. Their subversion, 
paradoxically, was part of the social order and served to help maintain it. 


it A SENSE, CLOWN SOCIETIES WERE SURROUNDED by a magic circle in 
which they were able to release the creative chaos existing beyond the 
bounds of social structure and rigid belief systems. Because they were con- 
fined to this sacred space, their transgressions could be beneficial by provid- 
ing observable contrasts between both the existing social world and alter- 
native possibilities, yet they were also contained so that this power couldn't 
spill over into the surrounding society and threaten its stability. 

Some cultures, then, have recognized the value of contrarian activity 
and managed to bottle it up, nurturing it as part of a productive dialectic 
between tradition and anti-tradition, structure and anti-structure. 

Taking a broad view, anarchy is the ever-flowing undercurrent that 
brings new worlds into being. In some cases, it takes an overt form, as in 
the disruptive activity of Dada, tribal clown societies, or acts of political 
protest, separatism, and revolution. 

Much more commonly, it works in subtle ways. When people begin 
to question the received hierarchical ideologies that underlie limiting and 
oversimplified, socially-constructed generalizations of race, gender, ethnic- 
ity, and social class, an anarchic upheaval is at work that can lead to new 
possibilities for freedom of identity and self-determination. 

Like The Fool in Shakespeare’s King Lear, anarchy is a companion as 
well as a critic of society, constantly undermining existing structure only to 
improve it. To be an anarchist is to be a participant in that endless adven- 
ture of worldmaking. 


lan Lovelace lives and writes in New Mexico, where he studies the his- 
tory and dynamics of ideological change, with a primary interest in the 
liberatory impact of incredulity toward prevailing beliefs on the individual, 
and on society. 


Future 


JASON RODGERS 


at happened to the fu- 

ture? The twenty-first cen- 

tury was supposed to be a 

new era; an age of liberty, 

love, and lucid life. The old 

world of misery was scheduled to be destroyed. 

Instead, all we got is more slavery, hatred, 
and hyper-alienation. 

Where are the dreamers? Why do we con- 
tinue living on a prison planet? Why does it 
seem that it is each one of us alone against the 
universe? 

‘The future was supposed to be a horizon 
of freedom, the undiscovered country, but 
the empire has colonized even that. The long 
dreamed of interactive, multimedia, liberation 
laboratory has turned out to be a collection 
of progressively more miserable video clips of 
cruelty and epic failures or simply the quest for 
the most extremely degrading porno clip. 

Contrived nightmare images amplify the 
viewer's own misery and self loathing. Com- 
pensation for miserablism through a light- 
weight shock, while adding nothing positive. 
No exorcism, no transgression of caste. Noth- 
ing is shocking. 

The future is a component of the control 
system. 


apes 1990S TV SERIES “THE X-FILES” fea- 
tured FBI special agents Fox Mulder and 
Dana Scully investigating marginalized, un- 
solved cases involving the paranormal. Char- 
acters and groups created mythology and ar- 
chetype, such as The Syndicate, an archetypical 
control conspirator. 

In one episode, “The Blessing Way,” Scully 
first meets a member of The Syndicate who 
introduces himself at the funeral of Mulder’s 
father. He warns her, “We predict the future, 
and the best way to predict the future is to in- 
vent it.” 

Futurists usually provide ideological justifi- 
cation for the continuation and preservation of 
hegemonic control. Part of how they do this 
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Tension 


is by projecting a trajectory for 
these mechanisms of control 
into the future. 

For example, James W. Carey 
writes in his 1988 Communica- 
tions as Culture. 

“Figures such as Toffler and 
John Naisbitt are manifestations 
in popular culture of a vision of a 
desirable future loosely shared by 
a variety of groups: the major en- 
gineering societies leading cor- 
porations with global stakes in 
high tech, universities looking for 
substitutes for declining federal 
support, the military seeking to 
augment its share of the gross na- 
tional product, and the state department 
searching for new technological means 
to maintain an American hegemony.” 


a Be IMAGE OF THE FUTURE 
is held up as inevitable. This is not 
a new tactic. Marxists use the notion of 
historical determinism in an attempt to 
prove that their control philosophy is 
correct. Supporters of European settle- 
ment in North America and U.S. ex- 
pansion used the concept of Manifest 
Destiny to justify occupation of the con- 
tinent in the 19" century. 

Those who question the futuristic 
image are portrayed as hopelessly ret- 
rograde. But each of us can fight the 
planned future and its purported inevi- 
tability. This is necessary if we want to 
live life on our own terms. 

The past becomes important in this 
struggle. Poet Diane di Prima writes, 
“History is a living weapon in yr hand.” 
Looking at the past allows an under- 
standing of how totalitarian control de- 
veloped, and possibly how it will contin- 
ue. It also presents a history of resistance 
by individuals, movements, and tactics. 
The early 19" century English Luddite 
power-loom breakers provide an exam- 








ple of a group willing to challenge tech- 
nological development. 

Looking back, people become, in the 
words of Kirkpatrick Sale in his 1995, 
Rebels Against the Future, “Armed with 
an understanding of the past, perhaps 
that can allow them to be rebels against 
the future.” Wisdom of the past can be 
a weapon against a manufactured future. 
Nostalgia,a longing for something lost in 
the past, is the opposite of this wisdom. 

Jaded, hipster cynicism prevents us 
from challenging dominant culture, 
dominant norms, the all-encompass- 
ing controlling ooze. No longer mere 
machination, gears have been replaced 
by nanotechnology. The hipster remains 
comfortable in the certainty that hu- 
manity is genuinely bad and no alterna- 
tive is possible. 


|G pani TOTALITARIAN STATE 
capitalism seems to be the only 
possibility. Formal education and the 
media say so. 

Instead of a hip cynical hope, let’s 
mutate and release the suppressed—an 
uprising of the uncontrollable; every last 
outsider. Anarch, break down your tame 
reality. 


Hipster cynicism stands in opposi- 
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What happened to the new 
century we were promised? 


tion to an authentic cynicism, a 
hedonistic cosmopolitan rejec- 
tion of the totality. 

English anarchist John 
Moore described a future envi- 
sioned by anarcho-primitivists 
as open. He wrote, “There’s no 
blueprint, no proscriptive pat- 
tern, although it’s important to 
stress that the envisioned future 
is not ‘primitive’ in any stereo- 


typical sense. 


AZ A CORRECTIVE TO THIS 
common misconception, 
it is important to note that the 
future envisioned by anarcho- 
primitivism is sui generis—it is without 
precedent.” 

At times it might be possible to 
imagine a particular future, but to rely 
on a particular vision seems danger- 
ous. To be too specific in plans excludes 
possibilities that do not conform to the 
blueprint. 

The world controllers have provided 
too many disastrous blueprints already. 
Instead, it may be necessary to cultivate 
a bit of Nietzschean amor fati, embracing 
of fate, and go on fighting and struggling. 


Jason Rodgers publishes Media Junky 
and Psionic Plastic Joy from PO Box 
10894, Albany, NY 12201. 
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Anti-Anarchism 


The Denigration of Anarchism 


in High Art Fiction 


JIM FEAST 


e are all familiar with the ruthless stereotyp- 
ing and blatant falsification of anarchism in 
the mass media employing out-dated, long 
exploded clichés such as that anarchists are 
solely interested in destruction, fueled by an infantile rage. 

It was these stereotypes that were used, for example, in the 
1880s to convict the Haymarket martyrs for a bombing they 
didn't commit, and have been used repeatedly in U.S. litera- 
ture to defame the most earnest opponents of capitalism and 
the state. 

So, it is hardly news that the American mass media con- 
tinues to present distorted, dreamed-up ideas of anarchism, 
usually using anarchy as a term to denote chaos and may- 
hem in a situation. This fits in with the government's efforts 
to demonize those defending the environment with sabotage 
as eco-terrorists. 

Even an admittedly ludicrous Hollywood movie, the 2011 
Sherlock Holmes: A Game of Shadows, gets with the program by 
showing nefarious anarchists blackmailing a poor slob into 
detonating a bomb. What readers may not know, however, is 
that elite novelists — not creators of potboilers, such as Tom 
Clancy or J.K. Rowling —but winners of the National Book 
Award and other prestigious plums are also tar-brushing an- 
archism with all the ignorance of the toadies at Fox News. 

‘The qualifier “elite” is employed because American litera- 
ture has always been split between writers who dealt with that 
group and others who focused on the working class. About 
1900, for instance, while Jack London and Theodore Dreiser 
described the underclass, Henry James and Edith Wharton 
focused on the upper crust. But note this critical point. Both 
of the last-named authors were acidly critical of their class. 


S EXAMPLE, TAKE THE FIRST CHAPTER of James’s The 

Wings of the Dove. The genteel, but impoverished Kate 
Croy has been offered a position as companion to a wealthy 
woman. The last job requirement, which she is now fulfilling, 
is that she pay off her shabby father, with money supplied by 
her employer, so that he will never see her again. Cold cash 
replaces any familial sentiment. 

Wharton's portrait of the rich in The House of Mirth is even 
more devastating. In the first scene, Lily Bart, another gen- 
teel, but poor young woman is seen leaving a man’s flat after 
making an innocent visit. She is seen; her reputation is be- 
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smirched; her marriage prospects lost. She sinks by degrees 
till by the end she is working in a hat factory, at which point 
she commits suicide. 

Throughout our literary history, elite writers, from Fitzger- 
ald in the 1920s to John Cheever and Mary McCarthy in the 
1960s, did not spare the lash when depicting their wealthy 
subjects. Then, neoliberalism came along, and the corporate 
control of culture became much stricter. 

What happened for the novel was that while those depict- 
ing the lower class, from Carolyn Chute to Toni Morrison to 
Russell Banks to Alan Kaufman, still produced writings of 
honesty and merit, elite writing, put under a tight rein by its 
corporate masters, collapsed. 


‘WO ROUTES LAY OPEN FOR THE WRITERS of this school, 

both servile. You could work inside a bubble where you 
tight-focused on the doings of the elite, puffed up to world 
historical significance. Here are writers such as Jonathan 
Franzen, whose book, Freedom, depicts the struggles of elite 
environmentalists. Members of other classes have walk-on 
parts as paper-thin caricatures. Richard Ford has a slightly 
roomier bubble. In two novels of his Bascombe trilogy, the 
narrator works as a real estate salesman, who is, as he sees 
it, helping people find their dreams. In the elite circles solely 
depicted in the book, this may well be true. 

‘The second group, those who are most ready with anarchist 
stereotypes, might be labeled slummers. These authors titillate 
readers by describing elite characters in exotic scenes where 
they contact stereotyped caricatures of, say, drug dealers or an- 
archists. Let’s look at two recent examples of the latter. 

Of the two writers, Don DeLillo seems less blameworthy 
in that in the early 1970s, before the neoliberal big freeze, 
he turned out some anti-establishment novels. That was then. 
In Delillo’s 2003 Cosmopolis, young billionaire Eric Packer 
cruises across Manhattan in his luxury limo, finding progress 
slow, not only because of heavy traffic but because — in Times 
Square no less — marauding anarchists disrupt the streets. 
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“Masked figures roamed the area on the tops of cars, tossing 
smoke bombs at the cops.” Calling these protesters theatrical 
is putting it mildly. One parachutes down. “Chute and man 
were striped in anarchist red-and-black and his penis was ex- 
posed, likewise logotyped.” 

They are protesting globalization, but not to worry, as 
Packer explains, “These are not the grave-diggers [of capital- 
ism]... These people are fantasy generated by the market. They 
don’t exist outside the market.” In other words, these anar- 
chists have no connection to the grassroots, but only exist, are 
allowed to exist, as a media distraction. 

But is this confusing fictional depictions with real world 
anarchists? But, let’s look at Rachel Kushner’s 2013 The 
Flamethrowers, which deals with an actual anarchist forma- 
tion of the 1960s, New York City’s Up Against the Wall 
Motherfuckers (MFs), presenting them — using, one would 
guess, what’s called poetic license — so that all the good work 
the group did is lost while a host of bad things, none of which 
they actually did, are ascribed to them. 


Sew NOW-oOBSCURE MFS are described thoroughly and in- 
sightfully by John McMillan in the book Resistance and 
by Malav Kaluga in Jews: A People’s History of the Lower East 
Side, as well as in a memoir by Osha Neumann, one of the 
MF’s founders. The MFs were ragtag, obstreperous, macho 
radicals who were noisily anti-state and anti-private property, 
this last epitomized by their setting up a free store on the 
Lower East Side. 

They also engaged in rambunctious guerrilla theater. Dur- 
ing a garbage strike when, strangely enough, only upper class 
areas still had waste removal, the MFs loaded a truck with re- 
fuse from the Lower East Side and dumped it at the Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts in swank mid-town Manhat- 
tan. 

Perhaps their most notorious act occurred in 1969 at St. 
Marks Church on the Lower East Side, normally an alterna- 
tive reading space. Incensed by the appearance of Kenneth 
Koch, a mainstream poet, Detroit revolutionary surreal- 
ist, Alan Van Newkirk, ran toward the podium firing a pis- 
tol (filled with blanks, but unknown to the audience), yell- 
ing, “Death to bourgeois poets,” while poet Andrei Codrescu 
threw copies of Van Newkirk’s, radical street sheet, Guerrilla, 
with a headline announcing, “Poetry is Revolution!” into the 
audience 

Kushner describes the Lincoln Center prank and the free 
store, but where she differs from all the historic accounts is 
that her Motherfuckers always carry real guns. In her nov- 
el, their crime spree rivals that of Bonnie and Clyde. They 
“robbed a Chemical Bank on Seventh Avenue,” one wearing 
“nothing but a ski mask and a black satin bikini.” Then, they 
held up two other banks. Luckily for them, Kushner notes, 
“Banks were robbed daily,” so no one paid much attention. 
This sounds a trifle far-fetched, but then again, none of this 
ever happened. 

More disturbing than outright fabrications involving ac- 
tual people are cases in which real events are turned from 





Ingrid Berman and Gary Cooper in the film 
version of Ernest Hemmingways's "For Whom 
the Bells Toll,” the author's Stalinist take on the 
Spanish Civil War. Like the novel, it features 
classic slander of anarchists. The tradition 
continues in modern fiction. 
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positive happenings into violent confrontations. Here’s how 
author Kaluga describes a concert at the Fillmore East by 
Detroit’s seminal rock band, the MC5: With the group on- 
stage, “the theater was overcome with a throbbing jubilee 
mixed with irreverence. The MCS played their hit, ‘Kick Out 
the Jams, Motherfuckers.’ The Motherfuckers followed suit, 
giving speeches.” The night was chaotic and the MC5 “got 
nervous and made a quick getaway.” However, Kushner, in The 
Flamethrowers, gives a different version of the MFs reaction 
to a band. The MFs “beat up a rock band from Detroit called 
the Stooges. Beat the shit out of them for not being tough 
enough.” 


HE MFS CONFRONTED BILL GRAHAM, owner of the Fill- 

more, demanding there be free community nights and 
more political activities at the club. Graham agreed to a per- 
formance of the Living Theater’s Paradise Now. After the 
show, the audience took over the theater until Graham agreed 
to debate lead MFer Ben Morea on the future of the club. 
At the debate, Graham agreed to a weekly free community 
night which went on for a month until the police threatened 
to close the venue if the pot smoke-filled free nights were al- 
lowed to continue. 

Kushner rewrites this history in an abbreviated form. The 
MFers “knifed a concert promoter on Second Avenue. The 
promoter was refusing to let them use his club for community 
events.” 

Still, after all this, an objector might argue, “These are 
works of fiction. You can't judge them as you would an histori- 
cal account.” True. However, isn’t it disconcerting that such 
works of high culture uniformly retail the same long-exploded 
lies about a social movement — lies that are quite useful to the 
ruling class — as are presented by the most scurrilous, righ- 
twing pretzel heads? 

Perhaps, then, taking a phrase from Coleridge, we can say 
these novels, like most written by the elite that touch on this 
topic, are works of fiction, but not of the imagination. 


Jim Feast lives in NYC and is a member of the Unbearables liter- 
ary group. His latest work is a book of poetry, Time Extends Life to 
Those Who Survive, published by Fly By Night Press. 
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Happy Birthday to the 


Unabomber? 
We don’t think so. 


It is a mystery to us why a small number of anarchists and primitivists 
are attracted to Ted Kaczynski, the Unabomber, who carried out a murderous 
bombing campaign between 1978 and 1995 against targets representing 
technology. The homemade bombs he planted or mailed killed three people 
and injured 23. Although imprisoned for life since 1996, he continues to be 
cited as an influence by writers, and one group recently called for birthday 
cards to be sent to him. 

Kaczynski’s toll would have been far greater had the bomb he placed in 
a passenger plane detonated properly. Other targets included university 
professors, computer store owners, and a couple of CEOs who were quickly 
replaced. 

His famed essay, “Industrial Society and Its Future,” hits many of the same 
notes as have other critics of technological society, but his ideas were mostly 
derivative of others and added little to the discussion. Ignored by those 
charmed by his murderous campaign and facile writing are fascistic com- 
ments like this from his text: 

“Leftists tend to hate anything that has an image of being strong, good 
and successful,” consequently, leftists “hate America, they hate Western 
Civilization, they hate white males, they hate rationality. . .The leftist is 
antagonistic to the concept of competition because, deep inside, he feels like 
a loser.” 


Mass murder and racist, macho writings are contrary to an anarchist vision. 


Above is a comment from the FE at the time of Kaczynski's trial written by 
David Watson. 
No card from us to the Unabomber. 
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From the Fifth Estate archive 


Unabomber cops a plea 
DAVID WATSON 


Written under the byline Coatixnundi, from 
Fifth Estate, Summer 1998. This and other ar- 
ticles on the Unabomber are available from 
our web site archives. FifthEstate.org. 


atever one thought of Ted 

Kaczynski before his trial, by 

January, when he admitted 

he was the Unabomber, thus 

avoiding a death penalty by pleading guilty 

to an 18-year bombing campaign, one had 
to feel a certain sympathy for him. 

After several weeks of struggling with a 
defense team apparently determined to por- 
tray him as severely mentally ill in order to 
save him from execution (even over his own 
objections and desire to represent himself), 
and with a federal judge who committed a 
number of egregious procedural errors that 
would have almost certainly led to successful 
appeals, Kaczynski apparently took the only 
option he thought he had to avoid a trial 
that would present him as an incompetent 
madman, and copped a plea. 

An article by William Finnegan in the 
March 16, 1998 issue of The New Yorker 
magazine, “Defending the Unabomber,” 
does a good job of reporting the Orwellian 
aspects of a trial in which clinical psychol- 
ogy was employed against the recalcitrant 
Kaczynski to paint him as mentally incom- 
petent. 


| Siow THOUGH KACZYNSKI was found 
to be legally sane enough to repre- 
sent himself, experts labeled him “paranoid 
schizophrenic” merely on the basis of his 
anti-technology ideas. 

Finnegan, who is surprisingly sympa- 
thetic to the defendant, considering that 
his article appears in a respectable bour- 
geois weekly, notes the irony in Kaczynski’s 
treatment. The Unabomber manifesto had 
declared with remarkable foresight, “The 
concept of ‘mental health’ in our society is 
defined largely by the extent to which an 
individual behaves in accord with the needs 
of the system and does so without showing 
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signs of stress.” 

Even Kaczynski’s denial that he was 
mentally ill and his refusal to be treated as 
such by his defense team in the trial pro- 
cess were portrayed as proof of his insanity. 
When his keepers discovered he was con- 
sidering suicide as a way out of this end- 
game, in the manner of Huxley’s Savage in 
Brave New World, they began to monitor 
him continually. 

One didn't have to be a thoroughly 
conditioned megamachine clone to see 
Kaczynski’s gratuitous grudge bombings 
as proof that he was not entirely sane. But 
as Finnegan shrewdly comments, the self- 
evident madness of sending bombs through 
the mail, or leaving them in public places, 
or planting them on airplanes (in the lat- 
ter case, apparently, because their noise 
outraged him) cannot be used as evidence 
of insanity since those acts are the crimes 
themselves. 


O: COURSE, WE MUST ALSO ALWAYS 
remind ourselves, “sane” compared 
to whom? Designers of “smart bombs,” 
or military scientists who willfully spread 
nuclear radiation in secret weapons tests, or 
researchers trying to map the genetic code 
to harness it for science, or industry flacks 
paid to disprove global warming? 

Articles on the trial in The New York 
Times were frequently positioned on the 
page with a dark irony. For example, below 
the continuation of its December 9, 1997 
article on the trial was a small item report- 
ing that increased ultraviolet rays caused by 
atmospheric ozone loss may be causing the 
worldwide disappearance of amphibians; 
and next to a continuation of an article on 
the sanity controversy in the January 8 is- 
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sue was a photo story on a 
fatal explosion and fire at 
an explosives factory. 

If we can now say with 
assurance that Kaczyn- 
ski was the Unabomber, 


KACZYNASKIS HAMDFUL OF 
SUPPORTERS wiLlL How 
SURELY JUSTIFY HIS ACTS 
his career as an anti-tech BY DECLARING ALL bd US 
guerrilla is even more GUILTY, FROM NAP RIAL 
Se ane on bey ADAAMISTRATORS Down To 
was known, To give on HE FELLOW AT THE HOT 
DOG STAMD. 


example: some time after 

his attempt to get into a 

grad program was humiliatingly rebuffed by an arrogant professor at the Chi- 
cago Circle campus of the University of Illinois, he planted his first bomb 
there. 

Kaczynski then recklessly bombed universities for a while, with a swipe at 
an airliner and at Boeing Corporation, but he managed to injure mostly sec- 
retaries and students. His first fatality killed a computer retail store owner (a 
powerful director of the megatechnic pyramid, to be sure). . 

Kaczynski’s handful of supporters and his defense committee (who spent 
his initial incarceration arguing that it was physically impossible for him to 
carry out the bombings), will now surely justify his acts by declaring all of us 
guilty, from imperial administrators down to the fellow at the hot dog stand. 

Others will naturally be troubled by poor Kaczynski’s admitted lifelong lack 
of affect, his rage and resentment, and his notable ability to conflate and con- 
fuse his undeniable personal calamities with a far larger and more serious social 
crisis. This seems indeed to be how the warped contemporary version of the 
idea that the “personal is political” now works; a noxious failure of both reason- 
ing and feeling now plaguing an ostensibly radical milieu that under other cir- 
cumstances might have become truly, and in a life-affirming way, revolutionary. 


rors 


ONTRARY TO THE INGENUOUS (IF CALLOUS) NOTION that the Unabomber 

has initiated crucial and heretofore nonexistent discussions about the na- 
ture of mass technics, “TK” only managed to contribute to such a discussion’s 
marginalization and trivialization by the very media that made the hated Una- 
bomber figure a kind of darkly comic culture anti-hero. 

At some point recently I noticed that the shorthand of my notes on Theo- 
dore Kaczynski referred to him simply as “K,” thus bringing Kafka’s protagonist 
in The Trial to mind along with the dystopian novels of Orwell and Huxley. 

This sad and angry man’s motives remain obscure, and one shudders to 
think what kind of theories he will offer to his coterie, but his 
danse macabre with the U.S. injustice system, another travesty 
in a long and sordid history, has earned him our human sym- 
pathy as a victim of the technobureaucratic machinery toward 
which he focused some legitimate insight and rage. Neverthe- 
less, long before Mr. K’s misguided terror campaign, the dire 
threat posed to humanity and global life-webs by industrial 
capitalism was becoming clear to growing numbers of people. 

It remains the historic obligation of this and coming gen- 
erations to reorient human societies toward life. But doing so 
requires minimally that we recognize the difference between 
mere symptoms of crisis and those subjective and objective 
conditions that might lead to authentic transformation. 

The Unabomber’s campaign and his cheerleaders are sad in- 
dications of how much remains to be done. 
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